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FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


"THE fifty-ninth annual convention of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, held in Washington, 
D. C., May 5-7, inclusive, was in many respects the 
most dignified and impor- 
tant annual meeting ever 
held. Looking back over 
an experience of more than 
twenty years, and with 
personal contact with al- 
most every convention dur- 
ing that period, it cannot 
be recalled that the profes- 
sion of architecture has ever 
expressed itself in a man- 
ner more dignified or to an 
extent that would more 
thoroughly impress the 
world at large with its im- 
portance. 

The sessions were held 
in the spacious auditori- 
um of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, 
designed by Cass Gilbert, 
a former president of the 
Institute. The seating was 
admirably arranged, and 
the provision for the com- 
fort of the delegates and 
members perfect in every 
detail. As a rule, the great- 
est number of delegates ar- 
rive in the early morning 
trains on the day of the 
convention. This year, as 
early as Monday, or two days before the opening 
of the convention, there was a large number of men 
on hand, and the days and evenings were spent in 
social contact, evidently to the entire satisfaction 
of every one. The close fraternal spirit was never 
better shown, and the lobby of The Washington 
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Hotel was thronged with men who were gladly re- 
newing old acquaintances and making many new 
ones. The result of these intimate and cordial rela- 
tions was to be seen in the 
temper of the earnest de- 
bates on the various reports 
on the convention floor 
throughout the sessions. 

The weather during the 
convention days, particu- 
larly from Monday to 
Thursday, was perfect. 
Washington, a_ beautiful 
city at all times, was never 
more beautiful than in the 
garb of Spring, and decked 
with blossoms, it gave wel- 
come to the architects un- 
der a cloudless sky. 

The convention was 
called to order by President 
Waid promptly on time. 
During this morning ses- 
sion, the regular order of 
business was interrupted so 
that protest might be made 
against the Bruce amend- 
ment to the public build- 
ing bill. 

‘Two members from each 
Chapter were appointed 
to communicate to the Sen- 
ators from their respec- 
tive States the disapproval 
of their particular Chap- 
ters and The American Institute of Architects of 
the Bruce amendment. This decision of the Insti- 
tute resulted from an address by Horace W. Peaslee, 
chairman of the Committee on Plan of Washing- 
ton. Mr. Peaslee explained that the McMillan plan 
of 1901 provided for the grouping of public build- 
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ings in architectural harmony around the White 
House and the Capitol. The Bruce amendment, he 
declared, would prohibit the development of the 
public building scheme around Lafayette Park, in 
front of the White House, because this area is north 
of Pennsylvania Avenue. He explained that the 
Treasury annex and building of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States had been designed 
and erected according to the McMillan plan, and 
that the adoption of the Bruce amendment not only 
would reverse the endorsement of the McMillan 
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Avenue and requiring that buildings in Washing- 
ton be planned with a view to architectural beauty 
as well as practical utility. 

Having disposed of the matter of this protest, 
unfortunately unavailing, the convention settled 
down to its regular program. President Waid’s 
thoughtful address was received with much satis- 
faction. It will be found in full on another page of 
this issue, as will also be found a summarization 
of the report of the Board of Directors. These 
matters, together with the usual routine business, 
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plan, but also would permit the erection of un- 
sightly office buildings opposite the White House. 
It happened that at almost the identical moment 
that the Institute was expressing its protest of the 
Bruce amendment, the Senate, at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, passed the bill. This bill au- 
thorizes $50,000,000 for structures in the District 
of Columbia and $115,000,000 for Federal build- 
ings throughout the country. The Senate agreed to 
the amendment of Senator Bruce, restricting the 
purchase of land to the area south of Pennsylvania 





rounded out the morning session until noon, when 
the convention adjourned and proceeded in a body 
to the White House, where, on the south lawn, 
the architects were greeted by President Coolidge. 

The noonday luncheon was attended to the full 
capacity of The Washington Hotel's large dining 
room. These gatherings are on the occasion of this 
convention as successful as were those last year in 
New York. They afford the finest opportunity for 
social intercourse and brief and pithy discussion of 
topics of general interest. 
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The gold medal for architecture, the highest 
honor which The American Institute of Architects 
can bestow, will be presented this year to Howard 
Van Doren Shaw of Chicago, whose design of fine 
residences is notable for its simplicity and American 
character in the interpretation of traditional archi- 
tectural forms. 

Previous recipients of the award include Henry 
Bacon, designer of the Lincoln Memorial; George 





H. T. STEPHENS OF NEW JERSEY, MRS. D. EVERETT 
WAID, AND ROBERT D. KOHN, NEW YORK 


B. Post, designer of the New York Stock Ex- 
change; Charles F. McKim, who restored the White 
House; Sir Edwin Lutyens, designer of the Indian 
government buildings at Delhi, and Victor Leloux, 
who designed the Hotel de Ville at Tours. 

Major Raymond A. Wheeler, assistant engineer 
commissioner of the District of Columbia, was 
nominated for election as an honorary member of 
the Institute for his work in civic development and 
Fine Arts. 

The afternoon session was devoted to purely rou- 
tine matters: nomination of officers, the report of 
the press of the A.I.A. and of various committees. 
These reports were in most instances approved as 
read, the exception being that of the Committee on 
Public Information, which was referred to a special 
committee for further consideration and report. 

The matter of the development of the Commit- 
tee’s plan, it was believed, should have serious and 
deliberate consideration pending final action. 

The report of the Committee on Small Houses 
was really not a report, but consisted in communi- 
cations from the chairman, Wm. E. Fisher, and 
from H. F. Cunningham and H. T. Stephens, the 
other members. In a letter from Mr. Fisher to the 
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acting secretary of the Institute, Mr. Fisher states: 


As an architect interested in the Small House (although we 
never have small house commissions to execute), my whole 
thought is, what can the architect and the Institute do toward 
the improvement in the development of the small home and 
gradually draw away if possible from the mediocre type of 
house which prevails from coast to coast, and point the Na- 
tion’s small home builders toward a better type of home? I 
believe that too much has been said about commissions being 
taken away from practicing architects by the Small House Bu- 
reau and building corporations, when, as a matter of fact, the 
building corporations who build and sell small homes repre- 
sent fully 90% of this class of building, and the architects 
identified with them represent less than 2% of these projects. 
If the Bureau has been helpful in improving this condition, 
architecturally speaking, it is quite apparent that the improve- 
ment should be encouraged. 


Mr. H. F. Cunningham, in a letter addressed to 
the Board of Directors of the Institute, reviews the 
history of the Small House Service Bureau from the 
inception of the idea, and concludes: 


The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc., has cer- 
tainly no actual right, as is amply proven above, to sail under 
the Institute colors. It has surely no greater moral right to so 
sail than have have the Allied Architects of Los Angeles, or 
the Allied Architects of Washington, D. C., or John Smith, 
Inc., architects and engineers, or any other group of architects 
(and others) who are ‘hunting in packs,’’ as the one-time 
questionnaire puts it. The President of the Institute, in a re- 
cent circular letter which was commented upon in the April 
Journal, advises in substance against this ‘hunting in packs.” 








THE ONLY LADY DELEGATE 
MISS ELEANOR MANNING OF BOSTON 
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The Allied Architects are certainly no more akin to the ‘‘pack”’ 
than is the Small House Service Bureau. The American Insti- 
tute of Architects must not be guilty of ‘‘class legislation.”’ 
Following the presentation of this report—if it 
may truthfully be called a report—a resolution was 
proposed by the New Jersey Chapter, A.I.A., that 





WM. H. SCHUCHARDT, WISCONSIN; PAST PRESIDENT 
JOHN LAWRENCE MAURAN, AND GEORGE B. FORD 


the Institute withdraw its support of the Small 
House Service Bureau. This resolution was lost by 
a vote of 108 against 39 for the resolution. At this 
point the Small House Service Bureau presented a 
memorandum of policy adopted by its members on 
May 4 as the basis of a plan to be pursued in the 
future. This statement of policy, as pertinent to an 
understanding of this important matter, will be 
found following the summarization of the com- 
mittee reports in this issue. As the matter now 
stands, the Small House Service Bureau will con- 
tinue as before, basing its practice exactly along the 
lines as set forth in this statement of policy. 

An important feature of the evening program 
was the presentation of a plan proposed for the re- 
construction and extension of the Octagon House 
property. This plan was shown in detail by means 
of lantern slides. It contemplated the erection of a 
library and convention hall, and such other features 
that would provide the Institute with many facili- 
ties that are at present lacking and that hamper the 
complete functioning of the Institute's business. 

No topic introduced during the convention 
brought out more decided expressions of opinion 
for or against than this proposed development. The 
question of expense bulked largely, but was eventu- 
ally found to be not as deterring as many supposed. 
In a later issue we hope to present this matter. 





THE ‘SECOND DAY 


"THE convention continued its business session and 
concluded its consideration of reports. Apparently 
this is a period of co-ordination of effort and sim- 
plification of departmental activities. The depart- 
ments of book publishing, the Institute Journal and 
of scientific research were all debated to a consider- 
able extent. A resolution prepared by the combined 
boards of these three departments, making sugges- 
tions for a reorganization, was presented, and the 
Board of Directors was directed and instructed to 
form a governing body or committee to correlate 
and combine these various activities, and that these 
recommendations should be carried out by the com- 
mittee at the earliest possible date. 

A feature of these resolutions warmly approved 
by the convention was that no advertisements 
should be carried by the Journal of the Institute. 

The topic set down in the program of the morn- 
ing session was American Architecture and Mod- 
ern Art. Papers were announced to be presented by 
Eliel Saarinen, Philip Hubert Frohman and George 
H. Edgell. 

The luncheon at The Washington Hotel was at- 





EAST AND WEST 
GEORGE C. NIMMONS, CHICAGO; CHESTER ALDRICH, 
NEW YORK; JULIAN CLARENCE LEVI, NEW YORK 


tended to the full capacity of the large dining room. 
John Nolen, president of the National Conference 
on City Planning, made an address on Recent Town 
Planning in Florida. 

During the afternoon session consideration of 
the various reports was concluded. 

Many delegates and visiting members of the In- 
stitute were accompanied by their wives. An inter- 
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TREASURER ITTNER ASKS A QUESTION 
WILLIAM B. ITTNER, TREASURER, ST. LOUIS; CHESTER 
ALDRICH, NEW YORK; EDWIN BERGSTROM, CALI- 
FORNIA; C. HERRICK HAMMOND, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, CHICAGO 


esting program for the entertainment of these wo- 
men had been prepared by a committee of women, 
of which Mrs. Wm. I. Deming of Washington was 
chairman. This program comprised a visit to the 
Chevy Chase Country Club, and a tea and recep- 
tion in the Octagon. All the fine features of these 
entertainments were carried to a most successful con- 
clusion. Other features of entertainment on the pro- 
gram for this day were a visit to the new Freer Art 
Gallery and a series of private and formal dinners. 

The evening session was given over to an address 
on Washington and Environs, to discussion of mat- 
ters of interest to committees and delegates, and 
consideration of a program to mark the bicentenary 
of Washington's birth in 1932. 

Referring to the plan of Washington and En- 
virons, it is learned from the report of the Board 
of Directors that the passage by Congress of an act 
making possible the formation of the National 
C Uital Park and Planning Commission may be 
considered a step in exactly the right direction. That 
body is authorized to take up and continue the 
work inaugurated by the McMillan Commission 
and, in the opinion of the Board of Directors, this 
result is a matter for congratulation not only to 
the Institute, the residents of the District of Colum- 
bia, but the citizens of the entire country as well. 
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THE THIRD DAY 


"THE morning session of the last day of the con- 
vention was full of interest as the more important 
matters to engage the attention of the Institute were 
discussed. Limitation as to time before going to 
press, as well as lack of space, prevents the complete 
presentation of the debate on the report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, final action in the 
matter of the Small House Service Bureau and the 
attitude of the convention as to the proposed edu- 
cational advertising campaign and the subject of 
allied architects’ associations. These will be fully 
presented in our issue of June 5. 

At the opening of the convention, President 
Waid announced the death, at Baltimore, of How- 
ard Shaw. The delegates arose and paid a silent tri- 
bute to the memory of Mr. Shaw. The President 
was directed to prepare and send to Mrs. Shaw ap- 
propriate resolutions expressing the appreciation of 














HARVEY WILEY CORBETT, NEW YORK 


Howard Shaw's great ability, and the sense of the 
loss sustained by his untimely death. 

The proposition to place a building on the Octa- 
gon property that would provide a dignified con- 
vention hall and gallery was debated. The conven- 
tion, by a resolution, directed that a committee be 
appointed to present full details at the next con- 
vention, said committee to have power to act in the 
meanwhile. 

It was proposed and seconded that the thanks of 
the convention be expressed to D. Everett Waid for 
his liberal contribution of funds to aid the Institute 
in its educational work. 

Document No. 145 as revised, being rules regu- 
lating practice, was adopted by the convention. 

At the afternoon session a portrait of Thomas 
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U. Walter, architect of the United States Capitol 
extensions and dome, painted by Francisco Pausas 
and provided by Clarke Walter of Cuba, grandson 
of Walter, was presented to the government. Ac- 
ceptance on the part of the government was by 
Charles E. Fairman, Art Curator of the Capitol, 
and representing the joint committees on library. 
Mr. Fairman eulogized the fine character and spirit 





A HEART-TO-HEART TALK 


CHARLES W. KILLAM OF BOSTON AND LANSING C. 
HOLDEN OF NEW YORK 


of Walter and expressed gratification in being af- 
forded an opportunity to accept this portrait, 
which, he stated, would be hung in the library 
along with portraits of three successors of Mr. 
Walter. 

The report of the ballot for officers and directors 
for the ensuing year was presented and the result 
of the ballot announced as follows: 


President and Director—Milton B. Medary, Jr., 
Philadelphia. 

First Vice-President and Director— William 
Emerson, Boston. 

Second Vice-President and Director—C. Her- 
rick Hammond, Chicago. 

Secretary and Director—Frank C. Baldwin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer and Director-—Edwin Bergstrom, Los 
Angeles. 

Director, Third District—Paul A. Davis, 3d, 
Philadelphia. 

Director, Fifth District—Dalton J. V. Snyder, 
Detroit. 


Director, Eighth District—A. H. Albertson, | John F. Capen Victor Mindeleff 
Seattle. Arnold H. Moses Gerritt J. de Gelleke 
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Director, Ninth District—George B. McDougall, 
San Francisco. 

Honorary Members—George G. Booth, Detroit; 
George F. Lindsay, St. Paul; George F. Steedman, 
St. Louis; Major Raymond A. Wheeler, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. Irene Sargent, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Thomas E. Donnelly, Chicago; Frederic B. Pratt, 
Brooklyn. 


Announcement of the selection of the following 
members of the Institute for advancement to the 
rank of Fellowship was made and approved: 


Howard Sill William J. Sayward 
Herbert W. C. Browne Harry T. Stephens 
James Ford Clapp Fred Wesley Wentworth 
Harry W. Gardner Edward P. Casey 
Charles W. Killam Harvey Wiley Corbett 
William G. Rantoul Ernest Flagg 

Hubert G. Ripley Joseph H. Freedlander 
John B. Slee Howard Greenley 
Thomas Edward Snook Arthur Loomis Harmon 
August C. Esenwein Henry Hornbostel 

F. H. Bosworth, Jr. John Mead Howells 
Arthur N. Gibb Everett V. Meeks 


Alfred Hoyt Granger Kenneth M. Murchison 
Charles S. Schneider Stephen F. Voorhees 
William G. Malcomson Edward P. York 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO, DELEGATES 


ALBERT E. SKEEL, BARTON E. BROOKE AND 
CHARLES W. HOPKINSON 


John Robert Dillon William H. Lord 
Robert Frost Daggett Paul A. Davis, 3d 
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: C. Murphy Arthur I. Meigs 
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R. Maurice Trimble William Boyd 
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A vote of thanks to D. Everett Waid, the retir- 
ing president, was presented by D. K. Boyd of the 
Philadelphia Chapter and carried by acclaim. This 
resolution made grateful recognition of the earnest 
and effective administration by President Waid dur- 
ing the past two years, and in fitting words ac- 
knowledged his untiring effort to elevate the digni- 
ties of the architectural profession*and advance in 
every direction that was possible the best recogni- 
tion of architecture in this country. The spon- 
taneity of response to this resolution showed clearly 
that President Waid had during his administration 
secured the unbounded respect and gratitude of his 
brother architects. 

The banquet was held during the evening of 
May 7 in the same spacious auditorium where the 
convention had assembled. There was a most im- 
pressive gathering representing officers, delegates 
and members of the A.I.A., ladies and guests. 

President Waid, on behalf of the Institute, pre- 
sented the gold medals for Fine Arts and Crafts- 
manship: 

To Leopold Stokowski, the Fine Arts medal, in 
recognition of his interpretation of the best in music 
in America. 

To V. F. von Lossberg, the gold medal for crafts- 
manship, in acknowledgment of his predominance 
in his special fields of iron, bronze and enamels. 

The gold medal for architecture was awarded to 
Howard Van Doren Shaw of Chicago. The Board 
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of Directors, in announcing in its report the selec- 
tion of Mr. Shaw as the recipient of this medal, 
states: 

*“There is in life no greater joy or satisfaction than an op- 
portunity to fully recognize good work well done. The In- 
stitute has in its gift a great honor of whose bestowing it is 
most jealous, in whose award it has its greatest pride. Names, 
great on both sides of the Atlantic, have been engraved on the 
Gold Medal of Honor of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, which is awarded only in recognition of great achieve- 
ment in our art. The Board recommends to the convention the 
award of this, its greatest honor, to our beloved and distin- 
guished fellow practitioner, Howard Van Doren Shaw.”’ 

Due to the untimely death of Mr. Shaw, the 
presentation of this medal was deferred until the 
meeting of the next convention. 

At the banquet, and at the same time the medals 
for music (Fine Arts) and craftsmanship were con- 
ferred, President Waid stated, with reference to Mr. 
Shaw: “‘I cannot forebear mentioning again Mr. 
Shaw because late this afternoon I received a letter 
written by Mrs. Shaw and she said that as weak as 
her husband was he learned of the award of the 
medal and smiled quite cheerfully and said, ‘I am 
pleased,’ and these were his last conscious words. 
And as in this circle there is such an intimate rela- 
tionship, and we have known Howard Shaw so 
many years, I will take the liberty of reading the 
personal line which Mrs. Shaw wrote to me: ‘I 
have been privileged to be the wife of such a man for 
nearly thirty-three years. I should not complain.’ ”’ 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KEMPER AND HIS EFFICIENT ASSISTANTS 
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DUILMING OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ADDRESS OF D. EVERETT WAID, PRESIDENT 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE Firtry-NINtTH CONVENTION 
oF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


This Nineteen Twenty-six annual convention of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects will be held arhid pleasant circum- 
stances. We are meeting not in our own home, it is true, but 
not far from our National headquarters—our beloved Octa- 
gon, and within the walls of a convention building designed 
by a past president of our organization. 

It is our privilege today to welcome delegates and other 
members and our guests to a gathering which we hope and 
believe will be a stimulating association not only in archi- 
tecture but also all other Fine Arts. We may very properly 
combine our efforts ‘‘to promote the zxsthetic, scientific and 
practical efficiency of the profession,’’ and ‘‘to make the pro- 
fession of ever increasing service to society,’’ by discussing the 
machinery of our organization, by reviewing differences in 
our ethics or by imparting to one another facts which we have 
learned in our practice. But the greatest benefit of our getting 
together, I anticipate, will grow from the inspiration of good 
fellowship. If those who have come here from all parts of the 
wide country place their minds and hearts in contact, there will 
result strengthening of personal friendship, a sympathy in our 
professional problems and a stimulating of our loyalty to the 
Institute which will carry responding vibrations back to the 
members who cannot actually be present at the convention. 

I glory in the high standards of conscience in the architec- 
tural profession, whose members often ‘‘lean over backwards” 
in their dignity lest they be misunderstood in a seeming com- 
promise with wrong. On the occasion of celebrating Founder's 
Day at the Players’ Club last New Year's Eve, William Lyon 
Phelps, in paying tribute to the memory of Edwin Booth, 
quoted the great actor's definition of a Christian. It was this: 
“One who rejoices in the superiority of his rival.’’ I like to 
think that that phrase characterizes the architectural profes- 
sion. Perhaps I have been most impressed by it in my visits 
to the Chapters in various parts of the country. Whatever his 
own ambitions, each member was proud to point out a suc- 
cessful work designed by a brother architect. That spirit of 
generosity which often involves toleration of different points 
of view, certainly makes not only for fellowship but for prog- 
ress in every line of endeavor. 

You will permit your chairman at the opening of this an- 
nual meeting to refer to the recent progress in architecture. 
The spirit of ‘‘modern art’’ which is causing concern in the 
minds of conservative men is a live force, and one which must 
be recognized. A notable illustration was presented in a cir- 
cumscribed way in the recent Paris Exposition. Remarkable 
expressions of this new movement in art are seen in new build- 
ings in various parts of Europe. Many interesting projects 
might be mentioned if time permitted, and some of them 
doubtless will receive your attention in the course of the ses- 
sions. America’s response to this modern impulse shows with 
a truly American characteristic the fine attributes of ability and 
courage, and I am gratified to believe is sufficiently sane and 
conservative to bring achievements surpassing many undeni- 
ably clever but not beautiful sensations on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

The outstanding development of American architecture is 
commanding high praise from architects abroad. Without 
more than passing reference to American sculptors and paint- 
ers at this moment, it may be noted that their ability, too, is 

recognized abroad. It is reported that a Philadelphia sculptor 
is designing mannikins for a Paris dressmaker. That is a straw 
which indicates how the wind is blowing. 

But speaking for a moment of quantity and quality in 
American architecture, figures which I believe reliable show 
that 32 per cent in number and 66 per cent in value of our 
buildings are designed by architects. During the period follow- 





ing the World War what beauty there was in architecture came 
from the conception of the few, many of whom had passed 
on. Architects with less ability as creators have brought force 
rather than beauty into the design of our great buildings. Yet 
we may believe that we are gradually eliminating that last re- 
maining evidence of ugliness which followed the calamitous 
destruction of art that marked the period after our Civil War. 

Still more in evidence is the vast improvement that has 
transformed our smaller towns from a condition not reflecting 
credit to our esthetic state into places of charm and the finest 
aspect of domestic refinement. The value of good architecture 
and community planning is more appreciated since the motor 
car has made all sections of the country conscious of adverse 
criticism by the casual visitor. The influence of quickened 
methods of transit on architecture must be admitted. 

An interesting evidence at once of public appreciation and 
lack of it was given in an address by Sir Theodore Morrison 
of the University of Durham, when he said: “‘I think we do 
not need to insist that good architecture pays the shopkeeper; 
he knows it already and is ready to back his knowledge with 
money. What he has failed to grasp is that he cannot get full 
value for his expenditure unless he submits to a general design.” 

This convention will discuss various phases of community 
planning. Referring at the moment to the progress of architec- 
ture and speaking of quantity particularly, we are told that 
new building construction during the past year totaled six 
and one half millions in cost. An architect's conception of that 
aggregate may be found by looking at two one-million-dollar- 
apartment buildings in one block on Park Avenue, New York, 
and then fancy one’s self walking through a Park Avenue five 
times the length of New York, a Park Avenue seventy-five 
miles long lined both sides from end to end with mammoth 
apartment buildings all erected within one year. Imagination 
can hardly picture the extent of six and one-half billions of 
construction spread out in a less concentrated form. 

American cities are growing faster than architects can be 
trained to design them. Not enough architects are available to 
plan the new towns and to guide the growth of the young 
cities. New York is in serious trouble and has problems to 
solve costing millions which could have been saved, and with 
better results, if wise foresight and skilled guidance had been 
available. Our great Capital City was fortunate in the foresight 
ot President George Washington, who selected a great architect 
to plan it at the beginning. But Washington, D. C., is in dan- 
ger now should not the government be warned in time to take 
measures, lacking which the capital will be disfigured and irre- 
trievably harmed. 

Such facts lead out thoughts along many lines in which the 
‘profession’ can be of ever increasing service to society. If the 
Institute is to keep itself abreast of the times, it must be pre- 
pared to take advantage of various ways of stimulating the 
appreciation of the public. The radio provides a marvelous 
method of broadcasting information. 

In another line of effort, as an example, an enterprising or- 
ganization has sent an exhibition of paintings to a city of 

35,000 people, and as a result $20,000 worth of artistic 
work was sold in one small city. Does not that illustration 
suggest that our Chapters might accomplish much by means 
of public exhibitions, by traveling shows throughout the ter- 
ritories of the respective Chapters? 

The New York Botanical Society has created a model gar- 
den and is conducting garden competitions in the interest of 
public information on a subject which is a part of architec- 
tural study. 

The Institute must feel itself under obligations to the pub- 
lic in the matter of better construction, as well as better de- 
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sign. Building and Loan Associations and other lending agen- 
cies should be made to realize keenly not only the value but 
also the safety of competent architectural service. If the In- 
stitute fulfills its duty, manufacturers should not be tempted 
to offer free architectural plans in order to increase the use 
of their product. 

Here it may be remarked that it is one duty of the Institute 
to establish the kind of co-operation with manufacturers 
which will promote the use of materials suitable for a given 
purpose—not the sale for the sake of sale and profit regardless 
of results. Not unrelated to this fact is a situation which exists 
at the present moment and which should place all architects 
on their guard. A competition has developed as between struc- 
tural steel on the one hand and reinforced concrete on the 
other. This competition, which is being promoted by large 
producing concerns, interested in one project or the other, has 
reached such a stage that each side is having its engineers in- 
crease its allowable fibre stresses, and decrease the calculated 
loads, until in many buildings the factor of safety is brought 
alarmingly low. The condition may be regarded as menacing, 
and every architect should be careful to have his structural 
work checked over by the most competent men. With floor 
loads scaled down to the lowest limit stresses on concrete, run 
up to the maximum limit and on steel to a higher limit than 
ever before allowable, it behooves our offices to be sure that 
wind pressure is not neglected and that every eccentric load is 
provided for. 

Many conditions now present bear evidence to the fact that 
The American Institute of Architects stands high in public 
esteem. That aspect will continue and grow as long as our 
membership maintains and upholds its fine loyalty to pro- 
fessional ideals and continues to build up the present esprit de 
corps. During the year the directors and executive committee 
have held quarterly meetings in various parts of the country 
and have visited many Chapters. The Regional Directors have 
kept in close touch with their respective groups of Chapters 
and all bear witness to good conditions as a whole. While our 
net increase in membership has been less than the ratio of in- 
crease in the profession, the morale is excellent. 

The great work upon which our profession should con- 
gratulate itself, and the whole building industry as well, is 
the closer association between mechanics and contractors. It 
would, in my estimation, be difficult to exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of the personal contact of craftsmen, builders, manufac- 
turers of building material and architects, all welded in the 
membership of one organization. Such organizations, usually 
known as Building Congresses, have accomplished much and 
hold bright promises for the future. Their operation should 
be studied by Institute members of the smaller Chapters with 
a view not to emulate big organizations, but to do in a smaller 
but equally effective way in all communities a work of equally 
vital importance for craftsmanship in architecture. Whatever 
the architect can do for craftsmen affects also what architects 
can do for themselves. This matter closely touches architec- 
tural education. One is reminded of the address of a prominent 
member of the Royal Institute of British Architects (C. R. 
Ashbee), in which he said: ‘‘The architectural student of the 
future will spend less time in drawing and more in the crafts 
and in the humanities that come into the crafts.”’ 

One of the subjects which will come before the delegates 
at this convention is the honor of Fellowship. For several 
years efforts have been in progress to place the selection of the 
awards on a more equitable and satisfactory basis. This has 
unfortunately resulted in deferring awards highly deserved by 
many members. It is believed that a workable plan has now 
been evolved, but the Directors and Jury of Fellows realize 
that there are embarrassing defects in the procedure which 
have yet to be overcome. This convention will undoubtedly 
find disappointment in this year’s election. 

As to other topics on which there are marked differences of 
opinion they are, it is believed, not of a serious nature. They 
ate simply signs that the various Chapters are very much alive 
to the work they have to do. 
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Severe criticisms occasionally find expression. One enthusi- 
astic but cynical Institute man believes that ‘‘few members still 
have professional ideals,"’ and he characterizes the present Di- 
rectors as the Board most successful “‘in seeing its duty and 
dodging it.’’ On the whole, your Directors have received strong 
encouragement in carrying on their work not always easy. Our 
devoted Secretary, Edwin Brown, is broken in health from 
overwork. He hoped, and we also, that he might be able to 
attend this convention. We regret that he cannot be here, but 
we are glad to be assured that he is steadily gaining and is 
looking forward to restoration of health. Our talented Second 
Vice-President, Steele, kindly consented to take up the work 
of Acting Secretary, but personal matters compelled him also 
to discontinue service. Then it devolved upon Director C. C. 
Zantzinger generously to step into the breach. 

At this time we are reminded of Donn Barber, who was 
Chairman of the Committee of the last convention. He was a 
loyal, forceful, outstanding figure in Institute affairs for many 
years. As we mourn his untimely demise it is with peculiar 
pleasure we record the fact that his widow has generously 
given to the Institute his entire architectural library, which 
we have placed in storage here in Washington, awaiting the 
erection of our new building. Mrs. Goodhue has offered to 
present us with original drawings made by the lamented Ber- 
tram G. Goodhue. We mourn also another member of the 
Institute, of national prominence, Arnold W. Brunner. Mrs. 
Brunner has notified us of her intention, two years hence, of 
placing in our possession the valuable collection in her hus- 
band’s library. Also, at the same time, Richard W. Hunt in- 
formed your President, by the consent of himself and his 
brother, the late Joseph Hunt, that provision made in the will 
of their mother bequeaths to the Institute the library of her 
distinguished husband and their father, Richard Morris Hunt, 
who was president of the Institute from 1888-1891. This is 
one of the finest architectural libraries in the country. 

In connection with these acquisitions to the library of the 
Institute, it is a pleasure to record a gift from the Mexican 
Government. Twelve volumes, including a collection of official 
photographs of ancient Mexican buildings, were intended to 
reach us at the fifty-eighth convention. The ceremony of pres- 
entation occurred just after the convention in the Avery 
Library at Columbia University, when your President and 
others representing the Institute received the gift from a group 
of Mexican diplomats and architects. These twelve volumes 
are in the custody of the Avery Library as a loan from the 
Institute for the use of students and visiting architects. 

Among the joys and sorrows of holding office in the Insti- 
tute are to be found many invitations to conferences and din- 
ners from organizations and individuals outside the Chapters. 
Often these invitations require caution; many are opportuni- 
ties for service. Altogether they are so flattering that while the 
temporary figurehead is overcome with humility, he is exceed- 
ingly proud of The American Institute of Architects. One of 
these invitations came last summer when a banquet and highly 
formal meeting occurred in London. The President of The 
Royal Institute of British Architects and his fellow officers sat 
on a dias with all the dignity of a supreme court. The hand- 
some President, resplendent in his golden chains and badge of 
office, invited the plain American President to take part in the 
ceremony which awarded the gold medal to Sir Charles Gil- 
bert Scott. That we gratefully mention as a courtesy to the 
American Institute from our British brother architects. 

The Institute is now contributing to architectural exhibi- 
tions in foreign countries. It is interested in the efforts of archi- 
tects abroad who are sending their students to America. It is 
concerned with the American school in Rome; it is watching 
the excavations in Athens just beginning and probably the 
greatest archeological explorations ever undertaken. It knows 
of the dedication of the Gennadius Library overlooking even 
the high Acropolis at Athens and dedicated during the past 
few days in the presence of its architects and other prominent 
Americans. 


When, through its officers and committees, the Institute 
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reaches out to the architectural societies of France, of Great 
Britain, of Canada, and other countries it receives instant and 
cordial response. Our international relations should give us 
added inspiration in this our present home gathering. But be- 
fore all other affiliations, we must have respect and confidence 
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and affection in our own membership and in our individual 
selves. May the fifty-ninth convention prove a fellowship 
which will ever increase the enthusiasm of our members at 
home and our members here present, and more than ever 
deepen loyal devotion to The American Institute of Architects 





A. TEN EYCK BROWN, RECORDER, ATLANTA, GA.; WM. HARMON BEERS, NEW YORK; GILBERT C. HIGBY, N. J.; 


D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD, PHILADELPHIA, 


AND LANSING C. HOLDEN OF NEW YORK 





T wave also admired particularly the architects of 
America because, in my opinion, today you have 
the only—or at least you have by far the greatest 
amount of independence in your art. The best type 
of American architect is deeply versed in the archi- 
tecture of the past, of every period of every land. 
You have studied that and you know about it, and 
with that wonderful background you still have the 
independence and the personal force to strike your 
own note. That is what every European feels when 
he comes to America, and that is where I think we 
musicians learn from you. We are beginning, I 
think, in America to strike our own note, but you 
have done it much before us. 





‘Before the War we musicians looked to Europe 
for our inspiration, for our model as to the home 
and the soil from which art sprang, but since the 
War music in America has become gradually more 
independent, more as your art has been for so long 
independent. I think everything depends, for us, 
upon that independence of spirit, and I hope archi- 
tects and musicians and all the artists of America, 
whether born here or coming here afterwards, will 
always keep before their eyes that star of really ex- 
pressing independently their feeling, in relation to 
the necessities of modern life and of life in this won- 
derful country where we live.’’—Extract from the 
address of Leopold Stokowski on receiving the In- 
stitute’s Gold Medal for the Fine Arts. 
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HOWARD VAN DOREN SHAW 
May 7, 1869— May 7, 1926 


An Appreciation by Irvine K. Ponp, Past President, The American Institute of Architects 


Upon the fifty-seventh anniversary of his natal 
day, Howard Shaw started on his long journey 
into the Beyond. He was still young—young in 
years and in heart; but years and heart were ripe in 
experience and achievement. He was in his prime, 
and his joy in life and his enthusiasm had not paled. 
Why should they pale in one who was gifted as was 
he, and to whom the door of opportunity was ever 
opening. Such opportunities as came to him, how- 
ever, do not come to one who has not met halfway 
those which preceded; and 





He was generous in nature and deed, and friendship 
irradiated from his personality. One cannot speak 
of Howard Shaw’s works without speaking of the 
man; and one cannot speak of the man without 
considering his works, for the man is in and of 
them. 

That vortex of human energy known as How- 
ard Shaw has been dissipated; but the impulse 
throbs in ever-widening circles. Those who have 
felt the thrill of the throb will not forget but must, 
perforce, relay the mes- 





Howard Shaw met more 
than halfway the duties, 
the responsibilities, and the 
opportunities which came 
to him. 

Howard Shaw was born 
with a sense of values and 
of the fitness of things 
which seldom lapsed and 
which grew in fullness 
with the years. He had a 
strong sense of his obliga- 
tion to society, and he real- 
ized that from him to 
whom much has been 
given, much will be ex- 
pected. Much was given to 
Shaw not only of the ma- 
terial but of the spiritual, 
and in both fields he gave 
freely to his less fully en- 
dowed fellows. He looked 
for good and beauty in 
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fp oetliE passing of How- 
¥ b ard Van Doren Shaw 
sy lis a distinct loss to 
BE) the profession of Ar- 
chitecturein the United States. 
His great achievement in his 
Art, his fine personality, and 
the high respect in which he 
was held, are fittingly set forth 
by Irving K. Pond, F. A. I. A. 


that Howard Shaw could not 
have lived to receive the Insti- 
tute Gold Medal for Archi- 
tecture, an honor he appreci- 
atively acknowledged but a 
few hours before his death. 


sage into other lives. The 
work still stands radiating 
the spirit of the man. They 
are happy who felt the 
emanation from the person 
and still can feel it in the 
work. 

It was fitting that The 
American Institute of 
Architects, whose highest 
standards he upheld so per- 
sistently and manfully, 
should recognize Howard 
Shaw’s merits and should 
have conferred upon him, 
as it did at the convention 
which was just about to 
close its sessions at the time 
of his death, the gold med- 
al of the Institute, the 
highest award in its power 
to bestow. 


It is pathetic 








lives as in objects; and he 
found beauty in life, in nature, and in the works 
of man. He was blessed with a fine sense of humor 
which helped him over many a difficult pass. For 
one born to, and educated in, the conventions he 
possessed and exercised a highly individualistic mind 
and mode of expression, and his work was highly 
characteristic. Even in his more important work he 
manifested his playful spirit, and in this work the 
evidences of his fine humor are not wanting. 
Howard Shaw created many beautiful home sur- 
roundings; and his residences and gardens proclaim 
his joy in life, and in art as it touched the beauty of 
life. He had a lovely home, both in its spiritual and 
material aspects; a talented wife with whom he 
enjoyed a rare companionship, and three lovely 
daughters to whom he was intensely devoted. These 
intimate facts of his life must be noted, for they 
colored his work, and other and outside lives were 
the better conditioned because of his own happiness. 





HOWARD VAN DOREN SHAW, born in Chicago, 
Ill., May 7, 1869, was the son of Theodore A. 
Shaw and Sarah (Van Doren) Shaw. He received 
his B.A. degree from Yale University in 1890 and 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1893. He married Frances Wells of Chicago in 
1893, and started to practice his profession in Chi- 
cago in the same year. He was a Fellow of The 
American Institute of Architects, a member of the 
executive committee of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
chairman of the [Illinois State Art Commission. 

In announcing to the convention the death of 
Howard Shaw, President Waid said: ‘“‘Another of 
our mighty men has fallen. It is a satisfaction that 
we told him how much we appreciated the service 
which he had ‘given to our profession and to archi- 
tecture. I am sure that you will wish to award the 
medal which has been made ready, and that it may 
be presented, as we have had to do in one other in- 
stance, after the death of the man so honored.”’ 
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THE fifty-ninth annual convention of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects may be regarded as one 
of the most businesslike and efficient ever held. It 
was marked throughout by solid achievement and 
dignified procedure. There was crystallized a num- 
ber of matters of the first importance, and these 
were received in a spirit of fairness, debated solely 
on their merits and concluded in a practical manner. 

The past two years have been years of perform- 
ance and a steady advance toward the accomplish- 
ment of the settled purpose to place the profession 
of architecture squarely before the general public in 
its proper relation to the upbuilding of the nation. 
The firm foundation that has been laid by Presi- 
dent Waid’s administration may efficiently serve on 
which to build the most important activities during 
coming years. 

It is satisfactory to note that certain matters 
which alarmists declared would be ‘‘storm centers’ 
during the convention were presented, brought to a 
vote that showed the conservative attitude of the 
delegates, and that while there might be strong per- 
sonal objection, the combined opinion was sane and 


safe. 
2m 


There is undoubtedly much to be yet said as to 
the attitude of the profession toward the various 
dependent organizations that seek Institute recog- 
nition. Whether such recognition will eventually 
be given will depend on the action of committees 
that have been appointed to consider these matters. 
Meanwhile, any attempt to project ideas or expres- 
sion of opinion that would seek to prejudge the 
final action of the respective committees would be 
unwise. That the profession is in step with the 
modern movement to co-ordinate various depart- 
ments into interlocking wholes is shown in the ac- 
tion to consolidate activities of the Institute. The 
decision to appoint a Board that would co-ordinate 
the activities of the Institute Journal and its de- 
pendent book department, the Scientific Research 
Department, which automatically includes the Pro- 
ducers’ Research Council, and to remove from the 
Journal all advertising pages, is a step in the right 
direction. That this is the opinion of the majority 
of the profession is shown by the unanimous action 


of the convention. 
2n 


These and other activities that will later lead to 
further concentrations show the practical point of 
view which sets this fifty-ninth convention apart 
from its predecessors. It is always best to make haste 











slowly. In spite of impatience on the part of many 
to rush to conclusion matters that need further de- 
liberation and that while certain to end satisfac- 
torily are not yet in shape for final action, the con- 
vention at all times displayed a deliberate and finely 
balanced attitude. It is that attitude that leads to 
the statement that this convention was pre-emi- 
nently businesslike. 
On 


The election of Milton B. Medary, Jr., to the 
office of president insures that the policies that have 
been so successfully started will be carried to an 
equally successful conclusion. Mr. Medary has al- 
ways been identified with these policies, and his clear 
judgment and willingness to work for them have 
rightfully earned for him this recognition. As chair- 
man of the Committee of Public Works for many 
years, Mr. Medary has given the finest service, and 
it is due to his efforts that many proposed and un- 
wise legislative acts have been prevented. 
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In short, in reviewing an intimate association 
with the profession of architecture during a period 
of almost a quarter century, we can recall no time 
when the future of architecture bulked larger than 
it does today. And for these reasons, so clearly dem- 
onstrated by the procedure of this convention, it 
should become a duty of architects to support and 
uphold the Institute in the great work it is doing. 
The most practical manner for the profession to 
show its appreciation is by joining the Institute and 
thus endorse its action. 

There are no good reasons why a great many 
unaffiliated architects should not be members of the 
Institute. It is amazing to note the past accomplish- 
ment of the limited membership with the meager 
amount of money that has been available. A larger 
membership and a larger fund would insure beyond 
criticism the representative character of the Insti- 
tute and provide the means to carry to successful 
conclusion important policies now deferred through 
lack of funds. Mr. Architect, if you are not a mem- 
ber, it becomes your duty now, more than ever be- 
fore. to become one. 

2 


The grateful recognition on the part of the con- 
vention of the untiring efforts of D. Everett Waid 
was justly deserved. Mr. Waid has contributed of 
his time and substance in the most generous way. 
His administration has been marked by the most 
constructive and practical performance. 
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We may not dwell on efficiency and omit men- 
tion of the work of Edward C. Kemper, the execu- 
tive secretary. If Mr. Kemper had not taken up his 
present work he could have reached high rank in 
diplomacy. His untiring efforts, his graceful and 
pleasing personality, and a poise and self-possession 
rare in so young a man, mark him for a safe future. 
The value of his work for the Institute may not be 
overestimated, and it is but fair that his faithful 
services should receive this statement of recognition. 


2m 


The annual meeting of the Producers’ Research 
Council, held on the day preceding the convention, 
was a session of constructive effort. This organiza- 
tion is closely affiliated with the Institute and is con- 
ducted in the most valuable spirit of co-operation. 
If the architectural profession is to receive full 
knowledge as to what is going forward in the build- 
ing industry, it may look for it in the co-operative 
effort of this Council. 

President Waid of the Institute, who made the 
opening address at this meeting of the Council, ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the Board of Directors 
of the Institute of the constructive work that the 
Council had done and made certain recommenda- 
tions as to the coming year which will tend further 





-. 
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to increase the benefits to be derived and the closer 
knitting together of these two organizations. 
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Bequests and donations of books to the library 
of the Institute and the valuable archives that are 
housed in Octagon House are each year becoming 
more valuable. It becomes a duty to make the his- 
toric headquarters of the Institute a thoroughly safe 
depositary, and it is highly essential that the plan 
proposed for the improvement of this property be 
carried to the earliest possible performance. 


om 


A “‘splendid isolation”’ of the profession of archi- 
tecture in the United States is not desirable. It is 
gratifying to learn that the efforts of the Board of 
Directors to establish close relations with members 
of the profession in Europe and South America 
have led to such desirable results. 

There was a time when architects traveling in 
foreign countries felt the same sense of isolation that 
citizens did back in the early 70's, when our con- 
sular service was neither dignified nor representa- 
tive. Owing to the work of the Board of Directors 
of the Institute, architects from this country are 
assured of the finest reception in the spirit of fra- 
ternal affiliation when they visit foreign countries. 





A LEGATION BUILDING IN WASHINGTON, D. C., FOR A FOREIGN COUNTRY 


GEORGE OAKLEY TOTTEN, JR., ARCHITECT 
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THE COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Tue reports submitted to the convention by the 
various committees were, if possible, more complete 
than usual. The reports of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information, the Scientific Research Department 
and the Small House Service Bureau, were storm 
centers about which the major interest concentrated. 
These reports will be treated separately. The regu- 
lar standing committees, aside from the above, pre- 
sented complete records of the year’s serious endeav- 
ors to solve the many problems considered and made 
such recommendation for convention action as 
seemed justified. 


ALLIED ARTS 


Tre report of this committee is more nearly an 
announcement of its selection of recipients of the 
Fine Arts and Craftsmanship Medals. The report 
states in part: 


The Fine Arts Medal was established in 1919 for distin- 
guished achievement in painting, sculpture, music and litera- 
ture. Heretofore, it has been awarded to persons eminent in 
the two domains first named. To your Committee on Allied 
Arts it has seemed appropriate to bestow the medal this year 
within the field of music. This art, as we all know, does not 
concern itself with two dimensions as do the graphic arts, or 
with three dimensions as does the art of sculpture, rather does it 
have to do with no dimensions at all as such. Yet the processes 
of thought and feeling from which music emerges are very much 
like those which are the source of architecture. Both articulate 
mathematically, they have their couples, their repetitions, in- 
tervals and cadences, and their resulting rhythm. To those who 
know music and are also skilled in the more abstract or cre- 
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ative field of architectural design, it is not necessary to allude 
to all the points of contact that music has with architecture. 
Nor is it necessary to repeat a well known aphorism which 
epitomizes the relationship of these two arts. Rather should 
we prefer to call music “‘static architecture.”’ 

Your Committee recommends the award of the Fine Arts 
Medal this year to Leopold Stokowski in recognition of his 
personal devotion to and his success in the interpretation and 
advancement of music in this country. 

Mr. Stokowski was born in London in 1882 of a distin- 
guished Polish family. As he has been practically all his adult 
life in America, he is an example of an artist developing him- 
self entirely in this country. He is a naturalized American 
citizen. 

Mr. Stokowski is a composer and violinist, as well as or- 
ganist, and he is passionately devoted to the advancement of 
music. He has aided in this in numerous inconspicuous ways, 
as well as by his public performances. The University of Penn- 
sylvania has conferred the degree of Doctor of Music upon 
him. He is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, France, and a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Music, London. He has been 
decorated by the King of Roumania, and is a member of most 
of the important musical associations in this country. 

Your Committee recommends as the recipient for the award 
this year of the Craftsmanship Medal, V. F. Von Lossberg of 
New York. 

Mr. Von Lossberg, a native of Russia, spent a portion of 
his childhood in Darmstadt, Germany, under the instruction 
in drawing of Professor Olbrich. From there he went to Paris 
and entered the Ecole des Arts et Metiers, at the same time at- 
tending lectures at the Syndicat des Fabricants des Bronzes. 
Before reaching the age of twenty-one he came to the United 
States, and soon after procured a position with the Archer & 
Pancoast Company, where the late Edward F. Caldwell was 
head designer. Later he became Mr. Caldwell’s assistant. When 
Mr. Caldwell went into business on his own account, Mr. Von 
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Lossberg became his junior partner and shared all work with 
him until his death in 1914. Since that time he has directed 
the affairs of Edward F. Caldwell & Company as designer and 
president. 

In addition to directing the activities of this organization, 
he is a designer and craftsman of rare ability, not only in 
bronze and wrought iron but in the design and making of 
enamels and in many applications and combinations of these 
arts. His preeminence in his special field amply justifies, we be- 
lieve, the recognition we now propose for him by The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Tue field of work covered by this important com- 
mittee is of necessity large. The report of the com- 
mittee states that it has taken for consideration not 
the entire field, but such undertakings as at the mo- 
ment seem to be most vital and demanding the more 
prompt attention. The report states: 


Among those undertakings which seemed to stand out as a 
great need for the success of the present and future practice of 
architecture, are the development of the education of the archi- 
tect, the creation of a much more general interest in architec- 
ture among the masses of the people than now exists, and a 
better knowledge and appreciation of it and the allied arts. 

Accordingly, these two fields of work have been regarded 
by the Committee as the most important for it to do, and to 
them it has given its best efforts and the major part of its time 
for the last seven years. 

The architectural schools of the country have made such 
great progress in their development that they have become the 
best schools in the world for the training of American students 
who intend to practice architecture. Relatively few Americans 
now go to the Ecole des Beaux Arts of Paris for their architec- 
tural education as compared with a few years ago. Nearly all 
of the American students now go to the twenty-two accred- 
ited schools of architecture in this country. 
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The report emphasizes its contention that no 
matter to what extent the education of the archi- 
tect may be improved, it cannot result in a corre- 
sponding improvement in the architecture of the 
country unless the education of the people (in an 
appreciation of architecture) is carried along with it. 

It is noticeable and very significant in reading all 
of the reports submitted that in each there is a 
strong undercurrent of opinion that there is great 
need for better education on the part of the public 
as to the value and meaning of the architect’s ser- 
vices. Continuing, and in this connection, the re- 
port states: 

The principal efforts of the Committee have been devoted 
in recent years to an effort to arouse the interest of the public 
in architecture and to induce the schools and colleges to include 


a limited study of architecture in their courses as a part of the 
general education of the people. 


COMMITTEE ON PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC 
MONUMENTS AND SCENERY 


Here again the success of the efforts of a commit- 
tee are largely dependent on appreciation on the 
part of the public of the value of good architecture. 
‘Want of appreciation,’’ states the report, ‘‘of the 
value of old work by the public * * * is frequently 
a cause of its neglect or destruction.’’ Further, the 
report states: 

Many buildings of great interest and value as historical rec- 
ords of our architectural growth are unfortunately disappear- 
ing to make way for the ever increasing congestion of our 
cities. It would be of the utmost importance if every Chapter 





MALCOMSON 
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of the Institute could inaugurate, in a systematic manner, the 
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LINES THEM UP 


ST. CLAIR, BOSTON; LANCELOT SUKERT, DETROIT; C. W. 
MALCOMSON, DETROIT 
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collection of photographs of the examples that have an archi- 
tectural significance or historical value. The Denver Chapter 
and the Southern Pennsylvania Chapter have instituted such 
an undertaking and the representative of the Chicago Chapter 
also advocates and urges this idea. 

Not only has the Committee acted in cases where the loss 
of a building is impending, but it has also kept in mind the 
possibly injury to old work by so-called ‘‘restoration.’’ We 
would put protection in place of indiscriminate alteration so 
as to avoid the distortion of historical plan. The “‘snatching”’ 
of doorways, mantels and panelling from buildings in order 
to stimulate or compose, in another house, the atmosphere of 
age is discouraged. 


This committee is able to refer to numerous in- 
stances of actual accomplishment, brought about 
either directly through its own efforts or in co-op- 
eration with various chapters. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 


W: learn from this report that the efforts of the 
committee have been to some extent toward a con- 
sideration of the present relation of the architect to- 
ward the city planning movement in this country. 
The report says: 


The logic of the present situation is this: Almost every 
progressive town in the country desires to enlarge its bounda- 
ries and increase its population; the cities which best succeed 
in this aim fail most markedly in providing a decent, or even 
a barely tolerable, working and living environment for the 
greater part of their populations. The cycle of difficulties that 
follow this attempt at quantitative growth—under the delu- 
sion that it is also qualitative improvement—should be famil- 
iar to those who have followed the work of this Committee; 
we need only recall the fact that industry is burdened by 
crowded quarters; increasing land charges; mounting taxes; 
high insurance rates due to the dangers of congestion; and the 
expense of transporting labor and materials. These increased 
costs either limit the possible wage of workers, or they are 
passed on to the community as a whole. Under these condi- 
tions the architect necessarily can play only a small part in the 
design of the community or of the individual home. That part 
of the community's goods which should otherwise go into the 
actual product of architectural design is too largely absorbed 
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in the accessory process of city growth, or is used to alleviate 
some of the difficulties that attend this growth. 


The report of this committee concludes with this 
statement: 


Without attempting to attack the fundamental economics 
of the situation, we can safely venture the assumption that the 
interest of the architect and the advancement of better living 
conditions in this country find a common ground in every 
intelligent effort to hold back, rather than advance, the cost of 
land and public services and thus effect a consequent reduction 
of the tax upon good building and good living which now 
results from rapid inflation of land values. Here is a line clearly 
drawn between city planning, which has as its direct objective 
better and more advantageous living and working conditions, 
and city planning, which is either directly or indirectly mo- 
tivated by greater returns from land value. This seems to the 
Committee to be the fundamental question which we face 
today in relation both to our co-operation in the city planning 
movement and in the future welfare of our entire professional 
outlet for constructive service in the communities with which 
we are identified. 


COMMITTEE ON REGISTRATION LAWS 
This report reads in part: 


The Committee on Registration Laws functions principally 
in an advisory capacity and as a bureau of information for 
those seeking information in relation to interstate practice and 
legislation in their states or countries. 

At the present time twenty-six states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii and the Philippines have registration laws for 
architects. The Canadian provinces and Australia have similar 
laws. British Columbia has recently strengthened its statute 
and was in correspondence with your Committee in relation 
to the amendments. Legislation is pending in several states, in- 
cluding Kentucky and Rhode Island. Your Committee has 
tried to assist these states by submitting an analysis of the 
effect of the law. Your Committee has corresponded with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in reference to registration 
bills before Parliament. It has also corresponded with Japan, 
New Zealand, South Africa and the Malay States, in all of 
which countries legislation is before their law makers. 





MR. UPMAN STATES HIS POINT 


H. F. CUNNINGHAM, FLORIDA; F. R. HINDLE, RHODE 
ISLAND, AND FRANK UPMAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The evolution of a satisfactory method of enforcement of 
registration laws is in progress. In several states the statutes re- 
quire that the local bureaus of buildings which issue permits 
for construction shall require proof that the plans were pre- 
pared by architects in lawful practice. In small communities 
the law is generally enforced because the operations of those 
practicing architecture unlawfully are not concealable; small 
local groups always report such violations. In the great cities, 
where any person can file plans, enforcement is more difficult. 
When any architect or committee of architects believes that 
some person is practicing unlawfully, the procedure is to report 
the case of alleged violation to the prosecuting officer. It is his 
duty to obtain such evidence as may lead to punishment; he 
generally asks for the record from the state board secretary. 
If there is no record, the alleged offender is asked to prove his 
right to practice. Usually he fails, and the matter of imposing 
fine or imprisonment rests with the Court. In some cases socie- 
ties of architects employ counsel to present evidence in proper 
form to the state. One society has presented more than one 
hundred and fifty cases. This has become generally known 
with the result that violation has practically ceased in that 
community. 

While local attempts to violate the law are annoying, the 
question of neglect to observe the law in interstate practice is 
peculiarly disturbing to the architects in the state where this 
violation occurs. Generally the neglect is from lack of knowl- 
edge of the law, but cases have occurred where architects have 
deliberately attempted to practice in a state other than their 
own without compliance with the statutes of that state. Every 
architect who does this affronts his brother architects and the 
state in which he seeks to practice. The Institute has made a 
reasonable endeavor to have the laws uniform, but local expe- 
diency has to an extent led to differences which are not im- 
portant in the final analysis. The National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards has done splendid work in inter- 
state adjustment. 


COMMITTEE ON PLAN OF WASHINGTON 
AND ENVIRONS 


Thus committee is one of the youngest of the stand 
ing committees, having been appointed in 1924. As 
its name implies, its duties are to watch over, to 
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safeguard the general plan of the Capital City so 
that the plan as originally made and widely ap- 
proved may not suffer from the meddlesome activi- 
ties of poorly informed, although influential, peo- 
ple. It is disheartening to note that much of the 
opposition to the correctly directed activities of this 
committee, has its source in politics and the unfor- 
tunately apathetic attitude on the part of the legis- 
lative branches of the government. 

The report discusses at some length the fate of 
the various legislative bills proposed in both houses 
of the Congress. Legislation that blocks proposed 
improvements or diverts well-considered schemes 
is, according to this report, much too prevalent. It 
is only by constant vigilance and earnest protest 
that harm is averted. Says the report: 

Such situations are of constant occurrence, always some one 
without adequate information or understanding or sympathy 
with the project for a great capital trying to hamstring the 
plan and cripple its advancement. Furthermore, it remains to 
make certain that representative men of the different planning 
professions are appointed to the Commission; that they have 
the backing of their national organizations, and that these 


organizations may be called upon for active support of desired 
legislation. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Ouvr foreign relations is a matter of very large im- 
portance. While the profession has been at all times 
closely in touch with the profession in Europe, it 
has not seemed to realize the importance and dig- 
nity of the efforts being put forth by architects in 
Latin America. The work accomplished by this 
committee during the past two years, as recorded 
in this report, is one of decided constructive im- 
portance. The report says in part: 

During the year the Committee, through its Vice-Chairman, 


Frank R. Watson, kept in contact with the architects of Latin 
America. 


Albert Kelsey states under date of February 13: ‘“You will 
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be interested to learn that I am sailing for Venezuela on the 

18th, where I hope to work up a little interest among the local 

architects in the Pan-American Congress to be held at Monte- 
video.”’ 

The policy established last year of sending complimentary 
copies of the Journal to the Presidents of four Latin-American 
societies has been continued. 

The Philadelphia Chapter, A.I.A., conferred Honorary As- 
sociate Membership on Senor Bernardo Calderon, President of 
the Mexican Society of Architects. 

The Third Pan-American Congress will be held at Monte- 
video in 1927. The exact date is not yet determined. 

A report has been made to the Committee by Thomas E. 
Tallmadge of Chicago in regard to the present condition of 
the Church of Sancta Sophia in Constantinople, and the de- 
sirability of taking some action to insure its restoration with 
the consent and approval of the Turkish authorities. 

The Committee recommends— 

(1) That The American Institute of Architects offer its active 
co-operation with such organizations as may seem de- 
sirable toward securing a home in which French stu- 
dents of the arts coming to this country may be wel- 
comed. 

(2) That The American Institute of Architects use its influ- 
ence with such authorities as may seem desirable toward 
securing the physical restoration of the Church of Sancta 
Sophia in Constantinople. 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


This particularly well constructed report should 
be circulated broadcast not only among architects 





and builders, but also among advertisers and clients. 


~ 
> 


It is, perhaps, the one report that presents an opti- 
mistic view as to the future of architectural practice. 
It is not possible to give a condensation of this re- 
port as it is the very essence of pithiness and con- 
densation. But a certain part is so representative of 
the activities of this committee that we clip and 
print it in full. 

Referring to certain matters of objectionable ad- 
vertising as reflecting on the function of the archi- 
tect, it is stated: 


Objectionable Advertising: In December, 1925, the Board 
of Directors asked the Committee on Industrial Relations to 
recommend what action ought to be taken with regard to cer- 
tain objectionable advertising published in prominent maga- 
zines by a Cleveland construction company. This company 
advertised that speed in winter construction could not be se- 
cured if an owner employed an architect. This most uncom- 
plimentary comment appears to have aroused the ire of archi- 
tects in various parts of the country. From half a dozen sources 
copies were sent to the Octagon with a request that the Board 
of Directors do something about it. The Chairman of your 
Committee on Industrial Relations wrote a letter to the adver- 
tiser calling his attention to the fact that the advertisement 
obviously stated an untruth. The advertisement was with- 
drawn by the contractor who said it would have been cancelled 
two months earlier had any one called his attention to its un- 
fairness. Your Committee on Industrial Relations is anxious 
to be of service to the profession, but it does seem as if some 
one of the architects who noticed this advertisement might 
have had gumption enough to attack the problem first hand. 
Perhaps something might be done about this kind of advertis- 
ing by the Institute’s Committee on Publicity. 
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MEMORANDUM OF POLICY ADOPTED BY MEETING OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL HOUSE 
SERVICE BUREAU OF THE UNITED STATES, INC., 

HELD AT WASHINGTON, D.C., MAY 4, 1926 


At THE time that the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau was originally organized, manufac- 
turers and material people had already undertaken 
to a considerable extent the sales policy of offering 
sets of plans to such prospective home owners as 
would agree to the use of their materials. At the 
same time the editors of magazines and newspapers 
were beginning to discover that the periodic pub- 
lication of small house designs was an attraction 
both to readers and to advertisers. 

The original Architects’ Small House Service Bu- 
reau was started in Minneapolis to bring certain 
members of the architectural profession together for 
common action in what threatened to develop into 
an emergency. Many of the plans which were being 
used by manufacturers were hastily made, ill-con- 
sidered, and uneconomic. Some of the manufac- 
turers recognized this and hailed the attempt of a 
group of architects to get together to improve the 
character of the plans in circulation as a project 
worthy of support. The Southern Pine Association 
sought out the original group, and after conference 
agreed to publish in a book a collection of the one 
hundred best designs. The architects agreed, and 
made it a condition that they would prepare com- 
plete working drawings and specifications of every 
design illustrated. It was an immense task. Every 
cent of the cost of production was paid for by the 
architects; the entire cost of publication was under- 
taken by the Southern Pine Association. 

In spite of the fact that, viewed from present- 
day standards, many of the plans were bad, the col- 
lection represented a great advance at the time, and 
above all things it demonstrated that the architects 
in the Northwest were interested in homes for the 
man of small means. The project was brought up 
in the convention of The American Institute of 
Architects, meeting in Chicago in 1920, and re- 
ceived its endorsement, and the Bureau was reor- 
ganized on a national basis with regional divisions 
for activity roughly corresponding to the regional 
districts of the Institute. 

In addition to directly stimulating the improve- 
ment of small house architecture and bringing the 
profession of architecture into the picture, the move- 
ment had further effects not to be directly foreseen. 
Other groups of manufacturers sought to lend their 
imprint to collections of plans. The Bureau, which 
had had a bitter experience in paying for the pro- 
duction of plans, was unable to undertake to pro- 
duce still more. The pace having been set, however, 
and the use of plans established as a standard type 
of merchandising service for producers, manufac- 





turers continued to seek collections of plans for 
publication. Collections of various kinds were made, 
and good, bad, and indifferent collections were pub- 
lished—some directly by manufacturers, others by 
syndicates controlled by advertising interests, oth- 
ers by individual architects seeking profit. 

The Bureau having accepted the Southern Pine 
Association imprint, and not being able to meet all 
of the demands for further publication which were 
made upon it by other interests, was placed in the 
implied position of having sold an exclusive privi- 
lege to the lumber interests, whereas in reality it 
had merely been assisted with its printing bills. 

A still further effect of this growing use of plans 
as a merchandising bait was an increase in the num- 
ber of competitions held under the auspices of the 
Institute Committees for prizes offered by manu- 
facturers and producers. The purpose of such com- 
petitions was the collection at low price of a series 
of designs such as might be offered as premiums to 
those purchasing materials. 

The time has come when a definite policy must 
be laid down by architects as a group. First, it must 
be determined whether they are to exercise or have 
a right to exercise control over plan distribution. If 
they are not to exercise control, it means that the 
field is open to competitive commercial enterprise. 

If control is to be exercised, it means that archi- 
tects may influence the channels which the develop- 
ment is to take. 

Now plans are not commodities, but are instru- 
ments of service. They represent ideas. They are 
not manufactured; they do not come out of the 
earth like agricultural products. Ideas are in the air. 
Once they are understood, they can be given away 
by anybody. To make the stand of architects clear, 
supposing that in order to sell their services to the 
public, architects were to announce that they would 
give free building materials to any one using their 
plans. It couldn’t be done, of course, because mate- 
rials are things, not ideas, and have to be manu- 
factured and bought and paid for. But let us sup- 
pose for the sake of argument that in bringing for- 
ward certain new materials architects were to an- 
nounce that they would practically give away these 
materials free to any one using their services. What 
then would be the attitude of the building mate- 
rials supply people? 

If the services of individual architects are beyond 
the economic range of the small house owner, then 
it is the business of architects to do something to 
bring their services within range. Manufacturers 
and material people are not the vehicles for ap- 
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proaching the public—magazines and newspapers 
are. 

Many material people have invested considerable 
sums, however, in these premium books of plans. 
They cannot be asked to give up their investments 
offhand. The profession of architecture, acting 
through the proper committees of the Institute and 
through the Small House Service Bureau, can put 
a check on the present tendency and can, in co-op- 
eration with the manufacturers, work out a pro- 
gram which will, over a period of five years, take 
the manufacturers and real estate people out of the 
field with proper compensation for expenses up to 
the present time. 

The Producers Research Council, the Committee 
on Practice, the Committee on Competitions, and 
the Bureau, will all have their part to play. The 
details should be carefully developed. Action should 
be diplomatic, courteous, and consistent. 





Now if the architects are to ask manufacturers 
to give up supplying something to the public for 
which there has been public demand, then the 
architects must be prepared to fill the demand. It 
should be remembered that the public does not go 
to grocery stores for so-called ethical reasons, or be- 
cause the grocers are the people they ought to go to. 
They go to grocers because up until the advent of 
certain department stores the grocers have supplied 
a certain type of need in the community better than 
any other agency. The public does not go to archi- 
tects because of any fine ethical obligation. The 
public has not come to architects in any large num- 
bers because architects have not offered them some 
of the things that they needed. It is up to the pro- 
fession to study these needs, and prepare itself so 
that there will be no other body of men better fitted 
or more capable of supplying these essential human 
wants. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


AARTHUR HOLDEN of New York, accom- 
panied by his Prince of Wales pipe, was an inter- 
ested observer of men and events throughout the 
days and nights of the convention. 


fe og) 


D. Knickerbacker Boyd of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
points North, South, East and West, reached town 
Monday evening, bearing his well-known smile and 
topped by a straw hat, an advance 1926 model. 


Pe og) 


Room 102, like the little tent at the Hermitage 
at Nashville, was a point where congenial men 
could meet, commune one with the other and find 
solace and contentment. 

2m 

Messrs. Henry H. Kendall, Mauran and Kim- 
ball were the three past presidents at the conven- 
tion. To the regret of all, that “old Roman,”’ Ir- 
ving K. Pond, was absent. 


eon) 


J. Monroe Hewlett, quoting from the chapter of 
the Cathedral of Seville, said: “‘Let us build a 
church so big that those who follow after will think 
us mad. - 

LeRoy Kern of New York, and also of the Scien- 
tific Research Department, reached the convention 
hotel on Monday evening, tired and happy after a 
fourteen-hour motor drive from his home in Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

2M 

‘When architects and diplomats make a mess 
they make a devil of a mess. I hope to see a great 
framework of solid friendship built between Eng- 
land and America.’’—Sir Esme Howard, British 
Ambassador, at the banquet. 


om 


The series of snapshots made in the court of the 
Chamber of Commerce Building during the con- 
vention and presented in this issue will serve as in- 
teresting reminders of many old friends met and 
new friendships made. Beyond a doubt, this was a 
convention of rare sartorial excellence. One has only 
to scan these pictures to find groups of well-groomed 
men. 

2M 

No day in June could be “‘rarer’’ than the days 
in May in Washington during the convention. 
Spring in all her glory was everywhere about. The 
banks of the Potomac were a blaze of blossoms; the 
foliage had put on an early summer garb. Undoubt- 
edly many a delegate returning to Northern and 
Western homes found occasion to compare the cli- 
mate of his home city with that of the Capital City. 





“One difference between musicians and archi- 
tects is your modesty,’ said Leopold Stokowski in 
his address of acceptance of the Institute Fine Arts 
Gold Medal. ‘‘Musicians,’’ he added, ‘‘create beauty 
which lasts but for the moment. Architects have 
the opportunity to make something eternal. The 
spirit of architecture can be expressed by men 
through architecture. If man has a fine spark, it can 


be made eternal.”’ 
elo g) 


The delightful weather that prevailed during the 
convention permitted the execution in every detail 
of the excellent program prepared by the special 
committee of women for the entertainment of the 
wives and female relatives of members who visited 
Washington. The tea at Octagon House, a splen- 
didly arranged visit to Chevy Chase, and many 
dinners and other social functions were evidence of 
a fine hospitality, and were much appreciated. 


2m 


Said N. Max Dunning in his address before the 
Producers’ Research Council meeting on the 4th: 
“'T sincerely believe that if the architectural profes- 
sion is to continue to hold the position it now does, 
and deserves to hold, architects must have full 
knowledge as to what is being done in the various 
lines of the building industry. Architects may not 
continue in the pre-war status, nor confine their re- 
sponsibilities to the consideration of zsthetic prob- 


lems.”’ 
2m 


Fashion, like architecture, has become standard- 
ized. We recall the architectural exhibitions of In- 
stitute Chapters in the galleries of the Corcoran Art 
Gallery some five years ago. One might look in vain 
for types distinctive of localities. In like manner, 
the careful observer would be at loss to pick out 
by his attire any man as hailing from a particular 
section. Every man the “‘glass of fashion and the 
mould of form,”’ but any peculiarity of dress as 
marking a particular section of the country was 


absent. 
2m 


It was our intention to present in this issue re- 
production of the photograph made at the White 
House on the occasion of the reception by President 
Coolidge. We filed an order for a print with the 
photographer and he sent us a group picture of 
President Coolidge and the Army chaplains assem- 
bled in Washington at the same time as our con- 
vention. As we fail to sense any connection between 
Army chaplains and architects, we returned the 
picture. We have not up to going to press received 
our own group, but hope to present it in a later 
issue. 
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PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR 
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PLAN OF THIRD FLOOR 


One of the finest examples of architecture in 
Washington was the B. H. Warder house, built by 
the late H. H. Richardson. It was built of light 
Ohio sandstone. 

Last year this house was taken down to make 
room for an office building. Inspired by a desire to 
preserve this architectural masterpiece, the present 
owner acquired the building, with the exception of 
the front doorway, which was presented to the Na- 
tional Museum. 

No. 2633 Sixteenth Street is a careful and pains- 
taking reconstruction of the exterior of this house. 
The only material change in the original exterior 
design is that of the garden wall, which has been 
made into an arcade. Much of the handsome wood- 
work of the interior was also acquired and has been 
skilfully incorporated in the new building. Through 
the courtesy of the Museum officials, plaster casts 
were made of the ornaments of the entrance door- 
way and a replica of this doorway has been made. 

In the erection of this building this notable piece 
of architecture has been preserved and will stand in 
the beautiful setting as the crown of Meridian Hill. 


FLOOR PLANS OF 2633 SIXTEENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BY GEORGE OAKLEY TOTTEN, JR.,OF THE ORIGINAL B. H. WARDER HOUSE, 
DESIGNED BY THE LATE H. H. RICHARDSON 
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COUNTRY HOUSE OF F. E. MCCORMICK-GOODHART, NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C 


GEORGE OAKLEY TOTTEN, JR., ARCHITECT 


(See plan on back) 
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STAIRCASE HALL 
COUNTRY HOUSE OF F. E. MCCORMICK-GOODHART, NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GEORGE OAKLEY TOTTEN, JR., ARCHITECT 


(See plans on back) 
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BLACKSTONE HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOSEPH YOUNGER, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE, THE RANDOLPH APARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOSEPH YOUNGER, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL OF BALCONY, THE RANDOLPH APARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOSEPH YOUNGER, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF DR. CARL VOEGTLIN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RODIER & KUNDZIN, ARCHITECTS 


This house was erected in 1924 at a cost of 
$23,000, or approximately 55 cents per cubic foot. 

Exterior walls are stucco on cinder concrete 
blocks. 

Roof is of tile with copper flashing. 

Doors and windows are of wood. 

Partitions are wood studs. 

Craftex wall finish. 

Exterior color scheme is buff walls, green and 
white tile roof. 

Heating is by a hot water system and the plumb- 
ing is directly connected to sewer. Public water 
supply. Cast iron piping. 
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HOME FOR INCURABLES, WASHINGTON, D. C 
LYNCH LUQUER, ARCHITECT 


STEVENS & LEE, CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 
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PARLOR 


MAIN HALL 


HOME FOR INCURABLES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LYNCH LUQUER, ARCHITECT 
STEVENS & LEE, CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 
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ANNUAL MEETING, PRODUCERS’ RESEARCH COUNCIL 
WASHINGTON, D.C., MAY 4, 1926 


A GATHERING THAT REVIEWED A YEAR OF LARGE ACHIEVEMENT 
AND INsuRED A Future oF EquaL VALUE 


"THE third annual meeting of the Producers’ Re- 
search Council, affiliated with The American In- 
stitute of Architects, was held at the Washington 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, May 4, 
1926. The meeting was most successful in the at- 
tendance of members, the number of architect vis- 
itors present, and the work accomplished. 

D. Everett Waid, President of The American In- 
stitute of Architects, gave the opening address. He 
stated his pleasure at seeing so many members pres- 
ent, and hoped that they would all attend the con- 
vention of the Institute the following day and co- 
operate with the architects in their mutual prob- 
lems. He stated that the Board of Directors of the 
Institute and the members themselves were alive to 
the fine spirit and ideals which actuated the Produc- 
ers’ Research Council. He requested that two mem- 
bers be appointed to act with a Joint Committee 
representing the Directors of the Institute, the Jour- 
nal, and Mr. Dunning, Technical Director of the 
Scientific Research Department, to study problems 
common to those activities of the Institute in which 
there are certain interlocking lines of work; report 
to be rendered to the Institute for presentation 
when the complete discussion was brought up con- 
cerning the Scientific Research Department. 

O. C. Harn, Chairman of the Council, made a 
report to the members on the progress which had 
been accomplished since the last meeting. The usual 
officers’ and committee reports were rendered and 
approved. 

New members elected since the last meeting were: 
Portland Cement Association, Eastern Clay Prod- 
ucts Association, National Tube Company, and 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Mention was made of Bulletin No. 2, re- 
cently issued to all members of the Institute by the 
Scientific Research Department and the Council. 

Emery Stanford Hall, representing the Illinois 
Society of Architects of Chicago, gave a very inter- 
esting address, particularly with reference to the 
clause ‘‘or equal,’’ on which he brought out many 
pertinent ideas. 

At the afternoon session, N. Max Dunning of 
Chicago talked to the Council on the general lines 
of policy and the present status of the work which 
had been undertaken. He stated his sincere belief 
that if the architectural profession is to continue to 
hold its position of eminence which it deserves, the 
architects must have a full knowledge of what is 
being done in other lines of the building industry. 
Architects owe a great responsibility to the public, 





whose money they spend, and they can render bet- 
ter service if they have a close contact with other 
elements in the industry. He stated that the move- 
ment represented by the Producers’ Research Coun- 
cil in its relationship to the Institute benefits both 
the architectural profession and the public. The re- 
lationship is unique and should produce far-reach- 
ing results. He also mentioned the educational pro- 
gram of the Council, covering motion-picture films 
and lectures, which should be of the greatest bene- 
fit to architects in making them better acquainted 
with materials, their manufacture and uses. 

Sullivan W. Jones, New York State Architect, 
in an address mentioned that the problems of the 
architectural profession cannot always be solved by 
themselves alone, and he felt that the producers 
would be in a good position to assist in working 
out problems for the general benefit of the building 
industry. He also mentioned the “‘or equal’’ clause 
and its ramifications. 

Addresses were made by D. Knickerbacker Boyd 
of Philadelphia and H. B. Wheelock, President of 
the Chicago Chapter, A.I.A. Mr. Wheelock spoke 
on the matter of the possibilities of standardized 
specifications. He also brought out the value to the 
architects of Chicago of the recent lecture arranged 
for by one of the members of the Producers’ Coun- 
cil, and hoped that other similar lectures would be 
available to architects through the Producers’ or- 
ganization. 

A short meeting was held on Wednesday morn- 
ing to hear of the activities of the Joint Committee, 
which had been working on the problems men- 
tioned by Mr. Waid. 

On Thursday morning, on the floor of the con- 
vention, a report was rendered by Mr. Dunning 
thoroughly covering the activities of the Scientific 
Research Department and the Producers’ Research 
Council. The special Joint Committee reported fa- 
vorably upon the Producers’ Council work, and 
recommended a new arrangement in connection 
with the Journal, the Scientific Research Depart- 
ment, and the Producers’ Council, which, however, 
would require a further study as to the best method 
of operation. The Resolutions Committee then of- 
fered a resolution approving the action of the Joint 
Committee and authorized and directed the Board 
of Directors of the Institute to proceed and put into 
effect such a rearrangement. This resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the convention. This ac- 
tion should provide still further avenues of prog- 
ress through which these organizations may be of 
greater benefit to the architectural profession. 
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CASS GILBERT ELECTED PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL ACADEMY 


THE announcement of the election of Cass Gilbert 
as president of the National Academy of Design 
will be received with complete satisfaction by every 
architect in this country. In elevating Mr. Gilbert 
to the high office of president, the National Acad- 
emy has not alone fully recognized the correct posi- 
tion that architecture holds in the field of the Fine 
Arts, but it has also selected a man whose ability as 
an architect is unquestioned and one who combines 
with the finest artistic temperament outstanding 
qualifications as a great executive. As president of 
The American Institute of Architects, Mr. Gilbert 
successfully set afoot many 
great reforms and placed 
the finances of that organi- 
zation on the firmest foot- 
ing it had ever known. It 
is predicted that under his 
presidency the National 
Academy will move for- 
ward to its greatest achieve- 
ment and that the Fine Arts 
will become more closely 
knit than ever before. 
While Cass Gilbert's great 
ability as an architect is 
widely acknowledged, it 
may not be so generally 
known that he is an artist 
painter of rare ability and 
would probably have 
achieved distinction in that 
Branch of the Fine Arts if 
he had elected to pursue the 
painter's art. 

For more than a quarter 
century, Cass Gilbert has 
been identified with every 
dignified effort in the field 
of art in this country. He 
has received appointment 
from three succeeding presidents of the United States 
to the National Commission of the Fine Arts. His 
wise counsel has been sought and he has quickly re- 
sponded when called on to advise in great undertak- 
ings in the field of art, and his buildings all over the 
United States are monuments to his great ability as 
an architect. Universities have conferred upon him 
honorary degrees; architectural societies at home 
and abroad have elected him an honorary member. 
He is a member of the Legion of Honor of France. 
As one of the founders of The Architectural League 
of New York, and one of its most distinguished 
presidents, he ably assisted in the inauguration of 
an organization that has in the highest degree justi- 
fied its great value in the promotion and advance- 
ment of all that is good in architecture. 

A cultured, well-bred gentleman, easy of ap- 
proach and of splendid personality, Mr. Gilbert, 








CASS GILBERT 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ACADEMY 





while in the very vortex of public affairs, has never 
lost the simple, straightforward manner that distin- 
guishes the truly great. His probity has ever been so 
exact that at all times he has strongly expressed dis- 
approval of those who failed to uphold the sacred 
principles that are the very foundation stones of the 
structure of this country. He has been known to 
withdraw from association where these principles 
were, in his opinion, not stoutly maintained, and 
in detachment from such affiliation has been able by 
sheer ability and character to retain with increasing 
approval the respect of his confreres. 

Seldom does it happen 
that a man so well quali- 
fied is elevated to a position 
so worthy of his abilities. 
The election of Cass Gil- 
bert as president of the Na- 
tional Academy rounds out 
a distinguished career and 
is merited recognition of 
outstanding worth. 


om 


THE DEPORTATION OF 
WARWICK PRIORY 
"Tuat Warwick Priory is 
being deported by the ship- 
load to the United States 
is not at all surprising, is 
the opinion expressed in a 
recent issue of The Archi- 
tects’ Journal, London. 
Some such catastrophe was 
anticipated months ago, 
on the dismal failure of a 
somewhat feeble attempt 
to raise sufficient funds to 
keep the venerable relic at 
home. But why a wealthy 
American should want to buy the Priory, and why 
its owners should consent to sell it, are equally in- 
soluble problems save to the expert professor of 
recondite psychology. Perhaps it is the old theory 
of one party possessing what the other wants. So 
long as the Americans have plethoric purses, and 
the English take too little pride in their priceless 
treasures, no covetable picture or statue, book or 
building, can be considered safe from deportation. 
Some sort of stringent embargo should be devised 
and rigidly enforced. What the Ancient Monuments 
laws are evidently powerless to effect, a prohibitive 
ad valorem export duty might perhaps accomplish; 
but absolute prohibition would be the better way, 
for mere cost, no matter how exorbitant, is no ob- 
stacle to the acquisitive multi-millionaire on the 

warpath. 
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A PLEA FOR MORE COLOR IN WALLS 


Ir IS unfortunate that a wall is so often consid- 
ered merely as a background for the furnishings of a 
room. Devising its treatment to allow it better to 
serve that purpose, the wall frequently lacks interest 
in both design and color and its decorative treatment 
even tends to conceal the various architectural mo- 
tives which it includes. The walls are, without any 
doubt, the most important feature of the architec- 
tural scheme of a room, and they offer unlimited 
opportunities for decorative enrichment by which 
originality and individuality may be introduced and 
interest in the scheme accordingly increased. On the 
decorative treatment of the walls depends, to a very 
great extent, the structural significance of the archi- 
tectural design. The decorative treatment of the 
walls may be the means of accentuating the lines of 
various of the architectural motives and stimulating 
their proportions, thereby immediately serving to 
create unity and harmony throughout the architec- 
tural scheme and its decorations. More color in the 
decorative treatment of the walls makes this enliven- 
ing of the architecture doubly emphatic by the ad- 
ditional interest which it creates in the wall, and, 
at the same time, gives to the wall the prominence 
which it so rightfully deserves. Color offers unu- 
sual opportunities for original design, and its medi- 
ums are so varied that personality and individuality 
may be easily attained. Painted decoration on walls, 
in brilliant colors, may be traced back even to the 
time of the Pompeiians, while woven wall coverings 





in colored patterns were extensively used in Medi- 
eval and Renaissance architecture. Even wallpapers, 
generally considered a modern invention, found 
their original inspiration in the decorated paper pan- 
els which were so advantageously hung on walls by 
the Chinese in the sixteenth century. So, in pleading 
for more color in wall treatments, we claim no credit 
for offering a new idea, but rather base our appeal 
on precedent and its successful adaptation over cen- 
turies of architectural and decorative design. 

In adaptations, as we say, of period ideas of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as an 
aid in solving architectural and decorative problems 
of this day and generation, we often fail to al- 
low our modern interpretations to express our own 
traits and peculiarities by which our life and gen- 
eral mode of living are at once distinguished from 
the peoples of Europe of two and three centuries 
ago. We copy their ideas bodily, if only on the sur- 
face, rather than adapt them to our needs. In no 
way is this more discernible than in the use of color. 
Informality is, perhaps, the chief characteristic of 
life in this country today. But it is entirely lacking 
of expression in the delicate tinted walls of the 
Adam period or the dainty pearl gray panels of the 
Louis XVI. Yet in our adaptations of ideas typical 
of these periods we consider it improper to depart 
from their more formal method of color treatment, 
although we make no pretensions to conceal the 
burlesquing of their more primitive methods of 





THE PATTERN IN THE WALLPAPER ON THE LEFT IS PRINTED IN BRILLIANT COLORS ON A YELLOW GROUND, 

WHILE THE SAME PATTERN IS REPRODUCED IN THE PAPER ON THE RIGHT IN SOFT PASTEL SHADES ON A GRAY 

GROUND. COLOR SCHEMES TODAY, LACKING PEP AND CONTRAST, GENERALLY USE THIS LATTER TYPE OF WALL 
COVERING, INSTEAD OF THE MORE DEFINITE PRIMARY COLORS. 
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construction or their hand-wrought processes of ex- 
ecution,— which accounts, to some extent, for our 
craving during the last few years for flat tinted walls 
in neutral tones. Yet, while walls so treated soon 
become monotonous and insignificant, it is well that 
those who do not possess that fine discrimination to 
judge color harmonies and gauge color values had 
best beware lest they go to the opposite extreme. 
For conspicuousness is no better than insignificance. 
The happy medium, which is the successful solution 
of the problem, lies in the figured wall which com- 
bines several colors in its design, thereby breaking 
the montony of such a free use of any one color and, 
at the same time, avoiding over-emphasis. 

An opportunity is afforded to introduce several 
colors into a wall surface without the use of any set 
pattern by glazing over the ground color with one 
or more transparent or semitransparent colors. This 
method offers a wide range of finishes—by stip- 
pling, mottling or blending—and most unusual and 
original effects are easily obtained. This process is 
not limited by any means to flat surfaces. It pro- 
duces most satisfactory results when applied to a 
wall covering whose pattern is brought out in re- 
lief, and gives additional charm to the rough tex- 
tured wall. On account of the irregularities in such 
a wall surface, an interesting effect is obtained by 
glazing over the ground with only one color and 
rubbing over it, allowing the color to remain in the 
DECORATION IN COLOR IS HERE APPLIED DIRECT TO deep crevices, but removing it almost entirely from 
THE INSULATING WALL BOARD BY WHICH ITS DECORA- the highlights or raised surfaces. A somewhat sim- 
TIVE VALUE IS ENHANCED AND ITS STRUCTURAL ilar effect was evident in the early English parge 

VALUE RETAINED work, where the rough surfaces of the walls and 
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WHEN WALL SPACES ARE DEFINITELY MARKED BY ARCHITECTURAL MOTIVES, AN ALLOVER DESIGN IS APPRO- 
PRIATE FOR THEIR COVERING; WHILE A VERTICAL MOVEMENT OF THE ARCHITECTURE MAY BE BEST ACCENTU- 
ATED BY A COVERING SIMILARLY DESIGNED 
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ceilings were frequently stimulated by a delicate yel- 
low tint due to a certain ingredient used in the 
material. 

In glazing over a surface of more than one color, 
best results are obtained by using a neutral tint, as 
it strikingly accents the design or texture of the re- 
lief ornament and serves to envelop and harmonize 
the entire surface. In the treatment of plain wall 
surfaces, seen as a frieze, surmounting a wood pan- 
elled wainscot seven or eight feet high, perhaps, we 
may take our cue again from period precedent. In 
Jacobean rooms this surface was generally treated 
in parge with some ornamental pattern or design in 
relief, and its yellow tint blended in with the nat- 
ural finish of the oak and thereby did the entire wall 
retain its symmetry. 

In pleading for more color in wall treatments, it 
is not intended to enter into a discussion concerning 
the merits of one material over another. There are 
advantages, for example, for covering a plaster wall 
with a closely woven canvas, as it prevents cracks in 
the plaster from showing on the surface and permits 
the wall to be easily washed when necessary and re- 
decorated when desired. Then there are certain ad- 
vantages to another covering which, on account of 
the great amount of linseed oil used in its manufac- 
ture, serves to protect the wall against elements that 
would be harmful and injurious to many other 
products, perhaps. And the very fact that wallpaper 
can be purchased at such a low initial cost, that it 
can be so readily applied and so easily removed, are 
all greatly in its favor. Yet all allow of abundant THE TEXTURED WALL IS GIVEN ADDITIONAL STRUC- 


color and that is the light in which they are here TURAL AND DECORATIVE VALUE BY APPLYING A 
STENCIL PATTERN IN COLOR TO ITS ROUGH SURFACE, 
ALREADY TINTED 


HOSTESS SE PSPS ggg ggggges 





THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF A CERTAIN MANUFACTURED WALL COVERING LEND PERMANENCY TO THE WALL, 
ALLOW OF FREQUENT WASHING, ALTHOUGH APPLIED AS PAPER, WHILE THROUGH ITS PATTERNS IT GIVES TO THI 
WALL AN APPROPRIATE DECORATIVE VALUE 
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being considered. Moreover, the wide assortment of 
designs and patterns in which these various wall 
coverings are produced offer the opportunity to in- 
troduce individuality into the scheme of decorations 
and emphasize as well the architectural or structural 
features with which they are associated. 

Although it has already been pointed out that 
the selection of colors used in the decorative treat- 
ment of a wall is a problem which only one versed 
in the technique of color can capably solve, the 
creating or selection of the design itself, by means 
of which the colors may be introduced, requires just 
as careful study to allow the wall to function prop- 
erly in the scheme. Wall panels, for example, which 
suggest by their proportion the vertical movement, 
should be treated with a design that emphasizes that 
vertical tendency. The scale of the design, too, must 
be considered in its relation to the wall surface 
which it is to cover and to the other elements in the 
scheme. And the character, or style, as we are accus- 
tomed to say, of the design also must be taken into 
account. 

It is a fact worthy of note, considering the sub- 
ject we are herein discussing, that manufacturers of 
wall boards, insulation materials, and the like, are 
making great efforts to ascertain to just what extent 
their products are capable of decorative treatment, 
realizing, no doubt, that their future sales, with the 
even now increasing tendency toward more color in 
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architecture, both inside and outside the building, 
will depend largely on the decorative possibilities 
that they possess. Which brings us right back to the 
point that we have so often made in these articles 
that decorative design—that is, the enrichment or 
decoration of the architecture—has its root in struc- 
ture, and that those materials which possess a dec- 
orative as well as a structural value are to be the 
most eagerly sought for by architects of the future. 
For ornamentation that is based on structure, and, 
therefore, has a structural significance, is decoration 
in its true meaning. And color is the happiest me- 
dium by which ornament may be interpreted and 
expressed. 

The prevailing tendency to use tertiary or grayed 
colors in interior architectural schemes is the cause 
of much of the somberness that characterizes in- 
teriors today. They so often lack the punch that 
is necessary to success. This would seem to suggest 
a certain fear of the primary spectrum colors on the 
part of the average interior architect and decorator. 
Harmony in color is, of course, just as important 
as it is in music. But the same chord struck over 
and over again in a different key soon becomes mo- 
notonous in both color and music. An occasional 
sharping or flatting of a note here and there gives 
the desired punch and interest to it that is so neces- 
sary to success. Although we hesitate at any sugges- 
tion that color schemes may be created by rule, there 





SHADED EFFECT PRODUCED ON A WALL WITH PAINT BY APPLYING GLAZED COLORS IN SPOTS, AS SHOWN AT THE 

LEFT, BLENDED TOGETHER BY RUBBING WITH A BALL OF CHEESECLOTH. AT THE RIGHT IS AN EFFECT PRO- 

DUCED BY WIPING OUT THE GLAZED COAT THROUGH THE STENCIL OPENINGS, PERMITTING THE GROUND COAT 
TO SHOW THROUGH. THE EFFECT IS UNUSUAL AND INTERESTING. 
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is a certain formula which may be used to advan- 
tage, as indicated on the chart herewith reproduced. 
Colors, whether primary, secondary, or tertiary, 
opposite one another in the spectrum, are comple- 
mentary. The three points of an equilateral triangle, 
indicated by dotted lines, revolved on the center in 
any direction will continually point to colors that 
are harmonious. But by “‘sharping’’ or “‘flatting”’ 
one angle of the triangle, as shown by the full lines 
on the chart, harmony is still retained and contrast 
—that supplies the desired punch—is introduced. 

The wide variety of reds, yellows and blues 
Cadmium red, Alizarin crimson, Ochre and Cad- 
mium yellow, Prussian, as well as Cobalt blue— 
and many others—logically listed on the artist's 
palette as primary spectrum colors, and still wider 
assortment of secondary colors, made by combining 
in varying proportions two of the primary colors, 
allow of practically an unlimited number of color 
schemes, and any duplication is almost impossible, 
except in their designations, while the triangle even 
remains unmoved. 

This is the season for prints, says Good Furni- 
ture Magazine, and already it is far enough ad- 
vanced to give an indication of what people want 
in such merchandise, and to deduce something of 
their wishes for the next few months. The making 
over of houses for Spring, the fitting up of places in 
the country or at the shore, the doing up of the city 
apartment into a semblance of coolness by the use 
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of fresh slip covers, have all had their influence on 
a season which has been remarkable for good all 
around business. 

In the main the demand of the consumers has 
been for more brilliant colors than heretofore, with 
a preference for rather large figures when such mate- 
rials are at all adaptable. Big Georgian and Jacobean 
patterns have sold exceedingly well, and will no 
doubt continue for Fall selling, as they are the sort 
that are desirable for all-the-year-round draperies 
and furniture covers. Some exceedingly formal pat- 
terns are going very well, indeed. These are found 
principally among the English prints, which do not 
disdain to use architectural motifs, and even monu- 
ments in their patterns. One such print, which pic- 
tures various scenes in the life of Lord Nelson, has 
gone surprisingly well, though it is naive almost 
to the point of awkwardness. Such small indications 
of the adoption of the stiff, formal pattern, may 
indicate a trend in public taste which will bear 
watching for a while. 

Acknowledgment is made to the following firms 
for their courtesy in supplying illustrative material: 
Baeck Wallpaper Co.; Frederick Blank & Co.; Celo- 
tex Co.; Chas. Grimmer & Son; Morene Products 
Co.; National Lead Co. 

Architects are invited to correspond with the edi- 
tor of this department as to the availability of ma- 
terials illustrated herewith. 





REPRODUCED FROM A COLORED SKETCH SHOWING THE PAINTED DECORATION—WHICH, IN ITS TRUE SENSE AND 
AS HERE CONSIDERED, IS THE ORNAMENTATION OF THE ARCHITECTURE IN COLOR—-AS DESIGNED FOR A PORTION 
OF THE FRIEZE IN THE MAIN HALL OF THE NEW BUILDING OF THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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FORMULA FOR COLOR SCHEMING BY REVOLVING A 

TRIANGLE, INSCRIBED INSIDE THE SPECTRUM, BY 

MEANS OF WHICH CONTRAST AS WELL AS HARMONY 

WILL BE ATTAINED. THE PRINCIPLE IS MORE FULLY 
DESCRIBED IN THE TEXT 
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A BOOK OF INTERIORS 


House and GARDEN has just published a 
Second Book of Interiors, edited by Richardson 
Wright and Margaret McElroy, which contains 
seven hundred illustrations of halls, living rooms, 
libraries, dining rooms, bed chambers and other 
rooms of the house, together with suggestions for 
their color schemes. The various rooms are shown 
in all styles of decorative design, from the early 
Pompeiian to the present moderne movement. There 
is a chapter entitled ‘“‘An Outline of Period Furni- 
ture,’’ devoted to illustrations, with appropriate 
captions, of details characteristic of various period 
designs, followed by some interesting material on 
““The Making and Use of Accessories,’’ with some 
pertinent notes on the function of decorative acces- 
sories and many well chosen illustrations. The last 
forty odd pages of the book are headed “‘A Little 
Portfolio of Miscellaneous Interiors.” 


House and Garden's Second Book of Interiors. By Richard- 
son Wright and Margaret McElroy. Published by The Conde 
Nast Publications, Inc., New York. 223 pages. Size 10 x 13 
inches. Price $5.00. 





ROOM ARRANGED FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES IN WHICH THE DECORATION IN COLOR TO BOTH WALLS AND CEIL- 
ING IS APPLIED DIRECTLY TO THE INSULATING WALL BOARD. THE FLAT SURFACE MAY BE RELIEVED BY APPLY- 
ING ANOTHER THICKNESS OF THE BOARD CUT OUT TO PATTERN 
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ST. PAUL’S COLLEGE, BROOKLAND, D. C. 


MURPHY & OLMSTED, ARCHITECTS 
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RODIER & KUNDZIN, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF ROBERT MUNRO, CHEVY CHASE, D. C. 


RODIER &% KUNDZIN, ARCHITECTS 


Cost $27,000, or approximately 50 cents per cubic foot. Exterior walls, brick 

and brick stuccoed. Roof covering, slate. Sheet glass. Doors, windows, partitions 

and floors, wood. Walls, plastered and papered. Hot water heat. Plumbing di- 
rectly connected with sewer. Public water supply. Cast iron piping 
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INFIRMARY, 
ST. JOHN'S 
ORPHANAGE, 


WASHINGTON, 
eS. <. 


LYNCH LUQUER, 
ARCHITECT 
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SPANISH BUNGALOW, 
SEVEN OAKS, MD. 


RODIER & KUNDZIN, 
ARCHITECTS 


Built in 1924 at a cost of 
$8,000, or approximately 35 
cents per cubic foot. Exterior 
walls are stucco on cinder con- 
crete blocks. Celotex insulation. 
Tile roof. Sheet glass. Doors, 
windows, partitions and floors 
are wood. Wall surface, plaster. 
Hot water heat. Septic tank. 
Public water supply. 
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Why Anaconda 


Because Anaconda Brass Pipe can be ‘ 
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THE LAW AS TO ARCHITECTURE 
By Cumrton H. Brake, Jr., of the New York Bar 


SoME new phase of the old question involved in 
the right of the architect to recover his fee, where 
the work exceeds in cost the amount originally 
contemplated, comes up quite regularly. One of 
the most recent cases along this line, with which I 
have had to deal, involves some rather interesting 
points in this connection. 

An architect entered into a written agreement to 
prepare plans and supervise the construction of a 
church building substantially in the usual way. It 
was agreed that he should be paid a commission of 
six per cent of the total cost of the work, “which 
includes the cost of the building, immovable fix- 
tures, such as fixed pews or chairs and lighting fix- 
tures.”’ The contract further provided that he 
should be paid “1% of $150,000, the proposed 
cost of the building,’’ on acceptance of the sketches, 
2% of $150,000, the proposed cost of the build- 
ing,’ when the specifications and working draw- 
ings were completed, and the balance as the work 
proceeded and on the completion of the building. 

The contract also provided that, until an esti- 
mate was received, the charge should be based on 
the proposed cost, and that, in case the work were 
abandoned by the owner, the architect should be 
paid such percentage of the fee as should represent 
the services actually performed by him. On the 
preparation of the sketches the architect was paid 
the sum of $1,500. 

While the plans were in course of preparation the 
client specified various changes which were to be 
made, increasing the size of portions of the work 
and consequently the expense thereof. During this 
period the architect advised the client that the cost 
would be not less than $250,000, and the plans 
were increased after this statement had been made. 
When bids were received, they far exceeded any 
amount which had been contemplated by the client, 
and were rejected. The architect offered to revise 
the plans so as to reduce the cost, but the client re- 
jected this offer also, notified the architect that he 
considered the contract null and void, that he was 
not indebted to the architect for any of his services 
and demanded that the architect return the $1,500 
which he had received. The client’s demand rested 
on the contention that the architect was bound to 
design, under these conditions, a building which 
should not exceed in cost $150,000. 

While the contract contemplated the right of the 
client to abandon the work, the client in this case 
did not, in effect, do this, but undertook to dis- 
charge the architect and to base its contention on 
its right so to do. Under these conditions the archi- 
tect is entitled to the damages which he has suf- 
fered by reason of the wrongful discharge. If the 
contract had provided that the building should not 
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exceed in cost $150,000, the client’s position on 
this point would be justified. The answer to its 
claim in the present instance, however, is that its 
original directions were changed, that the plans as 
prepared included the changes which the client di- 
rected to be made and that the bids received were 
based upon the plans as prepared, including the 
variations made at the instance of the client from 
the plan as originally projected. The fact that the 
contract refers to a proposed cost of $150,000 
should not be a bar to the architect’s recovery. This 
phrase may contemplate the fact that the actual 
cost, as distinguished from the proposed cost, may 
be higher as well as lower than the figure named. 

While the contract only provided for a payment 
of two per cent on $150,000 on the completion of 
the working drawings and specifications, if the 
architect did not send in his bill for the second 
payment until later, and after the estimates had 
been received, it would seem proper to allow him 
to ask for a payment at that time, based upon the 
lowest actual estimate rather than on the $150,- 
ooo. The provision in the contract that the archi- 
tect’s charges should be based upon the proposed 
cost “until an actual estimate is received’’ carries 
certainly with it the implication that, when the 
actual estimate is received, the charge shall be based 
upon the amount thereof. 

As I have pointed out in discussing other phases 
of this subject in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
where, as in this case, the architect makes an offer 
to revise the plans so as to reduce the cost to the 
figure originally contemplated, his position is espe- 
cially secure. If the client refuses to avail himself 
of this offer he is not in any position thereafter to 
question the right of the architect to be paid for 
the services which he has performed. 

It will be noted that under the contract in ques- 
tion only fifty per cent of the basic fee was payable 
upon the completion of the specifications instead of 
the usual sixty per cent. In view of this provision 
the architect, if he is allowed to recover at this 
point in his services on the basis of the lowest bid, 
would still have to confine his recovery to a total 
payment at that time on the amount of the bid of 
fifty per cent only of the six per cent fee, which, of 
course, would amount to an aggregate fee to the 
architect up to that point of three per cent on the 
amount of the estimate, including the amount paid 
when the preliminary sketches were prepared. 

The contract did not include the usual clause 
providing that the architect should be compensated 
for work necessitated by changes in the plans, etc. 
It might, therefore, be necessary, under such a con- 
tract, to vary somewhat the general rule whereby 
the architect would be entitled to recover the basic 
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Colonnadeof the Hotel Senator 
Sacramento, California 


ARCHITECTS: 
McDONALD AND COUCHOT 
BUILDERS: 
CAHILL BROTHERS 
FINANCING: 
$1,225,000 FIRST 
MORTGAGE BOND ISSUE 
UNDERWRITTEN BY 
S.W.STRAUS &CO. 





EPRESENTATIVE business men of Sacramento, alive to the needs of 

their community and confident of the success which would attend their 
efforts, brought the Hotel Senator into being. Its pre-eminent position today 
is not alone evidence of their foresight, but typifies the character of first 
mortgage real estate financing done by S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


We are always interested in iiaking loans of $250,000 
upward, either on completed buildings or structures to be 
built. Our booklet The Straus Plan cf Finance 


may be had on request. Address our Loan Department, 


2 SIRAUS & 


Incorporated 
Straus Bur_pInG Straus Burtpinc 


Michigan Ave. at Jackson B/vd. 
CuicaGo 


Straus BuILpING 
79 Post St. 


San Francisco 


s6s Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 


New Yorx 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 


Specifications of most products a 


T O AN Y INVESTOR 


ivertised in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT appear in the 


Specification Manual 
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fee computed in the ordinary way and in addition 
thereto the reasonable value of his services in mak- 
ing changes in the plans outside the original scope 
of the contract. In the case referred to, if the archi- 
tect were not allowed to recover six per cent on the 
actual cost, it would certainly be equable that he 
should be allowed to recover on the basis of six per 
cent on a cost of $150,000, plus a reasonable 
charge for the services made necessary by the 
changes which the client ordered. 

By proving that he told the client that the work 
with the changes proposed would cost $250,000, 
the architect would in large measure destroy the 
client's defense that the architect could not sustain 
his recovery, because the cost of the work exceeded 
this amount. A client cannot proceed with work 
after having had full warning that it is going to 
cost more than he contemplated and then penalize 
the architect, when it turns out that the warning 
which the architect gave to him was well founded. 

So far as recovering back the $1,500 from the 
architect is concerned, it would obviously be un- 
just to the architect to allow the client to do this. 
If the contract had stipulated definitely that the 
$150,000 was a limit, and if no changes had been 
made at the request of the client, and the work had 
exceeded the $150,000, the client, under some of 
the well-known decisions, might have claimed, 
with justice, that the architect was not entitled to 
any fee and that, therefore, the $1,500 should be 
repaid. This was not the case here. The contract 
did not make the $150,000 a definite limit, but 
merely referred to it as “‘the proposed cost.”’ It 
clearly contemplated the possibility that the actual 
cost might exceed the proposed cost, and, in addi- 
tion, the client deliberately added to the cost by 
insisting on variations from the layout and plan 
originally proposed and on the basis of which the 
tentative cost of $150,000 was inserted in the 
contract. eo 


LEGAL DECISIONS 


An ARCHITECT was employed to prepare plans 
for a building and to supervise its construction for 
an agreed percentage of the cost in the ordinary 
way. It was agreed, however, that the fee should 
be payable 3% when the plans were adopted and 
the remainder from time to time as the work pro- 
gressed and upon the completion of the building, 
and that the owner should have the right to termi- 
nate the contract under certain conditions, upon 
the payment to the architect of the percentages then 
due to the latter. When the architect submitted his 
plans he submitted with them his own estimate of 
the cost of the work. When the bids were received 
it developed, on account of conditions in the build- 
ing trade, that the cost as shown by the bids was 
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far in excess of the estimated cost or of the amount 
for which the owner was willing to erect the build- 
ing. The contract was not let for this reason. The 
architect sought to recover on the basis of the bids 
received. 

The court held that, under these special circum- 
stances, his recovery should be limited to the cost 
shown on his estimate, and that he should only be 
entitled to recover 3% for the preparation of the 
plans plus the agreed percentage on work which 
had been actually completed, if any, prior to the 
termination of the contract. 


Orth v. Board of Education, 272 Penn. State 411. 


2m 


A CONTRACT provided that the work should 
be done in accordance with the drawings and speci- 
fications as prepared by the contractor and ap- 
proved by the owner. A plan was submitted to the 
owner and approved. It appeared, however, that 
the plan was inadequate and that the structure 
failed to fulfill the purposes for which it was 
erected. The court held that the approval of the 
plan by the owner did not excuse the contractor 
from the exercise of ordinary and reasonable skill 
in design and did not deprive the owner of his legal 
remedy upon the plans proving inadequate or upon 
proof of a lack of reasonable skill in design. 


Simpson Brothers Corporation v. 


Merrimac Company, 
142 N. E. 922 


ero) 


A SUB-CONTRACTOR sued for a balance due 
on a contract for foundation work under a cost 
plus contract. The contractor, the defendant, 
claimed that the architects had determined that 
longer piles would be required than originally con- 
templated and that a deduction from the actual 
cost of fifty cents a lineal foot on the difference in 
length of the piles should be made. The contractor 
also attempted to offset against the claim of the 
sub-contractor a sum expended by the contractor 
in sending a man to hurry the delivery of piles. It 
appeared that this expense had been incurred with- 
out the knowledge of the sub-contractor and with- 
out having placed him in default for any actual or 
anticipated delay in completion. The court held 
that, as it did not appear that the sub-contractor 
had consented to any modification of the contract 
with respect to the piles and that as it appeared 
that the expense in question had been incurred 
without his knowledge or without his having been 
put in default, he could not be bound by the modi- 
fication of the contract to which he had not con- 
sented and the amount claimed as a setoff could 
also not be allowed in favor of the general con- 
tractor. 


Reynolds v. Fuller Company, 99 Southern 412. 
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EDEN SEMINARY* 
Webster Groves, Mo. 





The Beauty of Carney 
is Everlasting 


\X THAT stronger evidence of any age’s great- 

ness can be produced than the indelible 
history of that age, marked by the edifices still 
standing in its tribute? Whata sacred privilege 
has been entrusted to the architectural pro- 
fession of today—the privilege of writing an 
immortal story of our modern civilization, 
through the buildings it erects. 


Such is the vision of the men responsible 
for this day’s crowning epoch of architecture— 
the vision of beauty, everlasting. 


The Carney Company is grateful to be iden- 
tified in so worthy a program. We are proud 
of the choice of our product for the erection 
of the world’s finest structures. We are proud 
that Carney is doing its bit toward “beauty, 
everlasting”. 


“actos Emu, THE CARNEY COMPANY 


*Contractors —(for brickwork) ; 
Aetna Brickiayinc & Con- Cement Makers Since 1883 
TRACTING Co., 
amie, DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


CLEVELAND, Cnuicaco, St. Louts, Detrorr MINNEAPOLIS 


— i)? Specifications: 1 part Carney to 4 parts sand. 
AW ON = me TS TTT 
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SBF Brick and Tile Mortar 


Specifications of most products advertised in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT appear in the Specification Manual 
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BOOK NOTES 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON DESIGN AND DETAILING 


Daniex M. DRISCOLL, instructor in ornamental 
iron detailing, Mechanics Institute, New York, has 
compiled and issued in book form a series of detail 
plates and notes of architectural iron design and 
detailing, based upon the requirements of New 
York laws. 

While primarily intended for the student 
draftsman, the volume will be found useful and 
suggestive for the detailing of architectural iron 
in any office. 

The detail plates cover the subject of iron stairs 
of various types, miscellaneous bronze, brass and 
iron, fire escapes, and fabricating and setting light 
structural steel. 

An appendix contains useful tables of stair 
risers and treads, dimensions of beams and col- 
umns, ornamental mouldings and shapes, glossary 
and various New York ordinances with which the 
design of architectural iron must comply. 


Architectural Iron Design and Detailing. By Daniel M. 
Driscoll. Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 
350 pp., illustrated. Size 7%x10% inches. Cloth bound. 
Price $4.00. 


eo) 
DUTCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE XXTH CENTURY 


A BOOK thoroughly representative of modern 
architecture in Holland is Dutch Architecture of 
the XXth Century. This volume is a collection 
of photographs and a few plans of the more im- 
portant buildings and is edited by J. P. Mieras and 
F. R. Yerbury. The photographs reproduced 
were taken by Mr. Yerbury for this work. 

The introduction by Mr. Mieras states: ‘The 
scheme of this book is based upon the view that 
in this survey those works must be represented as 
far as possible which, although of unequal value 
in merit and workmanship, nevertheless constitute 
a whole from which the significance of architecture 
in Holland may be apparent. . . . The works 
of Berlage, deBazel, deKlerk and Oud furnish the 
points of orientation by means of which the entire 
field of Dutch architecture in the XXth Century 
must be examined. The works of other architects 
are either closely related to theirs, or else form 
intermediate groups. But, whatever di- 
versity in genius and character, every good Dutch 
building displays the genuine Dutch element of 
picturesqueness. The picturesque is in the Dutch- 
man’s blood, and no Dutch architect can disown 
it, however severely architectonic he may claim to 
be in his work.”’ 

The photographs are well selected and excellent 
in detail, without loss in artistic composition. 

Dutch Architecture of the XXth Century. By J. P. Mieras 
and F. R. Yerbury. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


New York. 100 pp. of photographs and plans of executed 
buildings. Size 8¥%x11 inches. Cloth bound. Price $10.00. 
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READY-WRITTEN SPECIFICATIONS 


Leicester B. HOLLAND and Harry Parker, both 
graduates of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
members of The American Institute of Architects, 
have collaborated in preparing a volume which 
adds to the meager amount of literature on archi- 
tectural specifications. The title page of Ready- 
Written Specifications states that the volume is “‘a 
compendium of clauses for direct use in archi- 
tectural specifications.” 

The perfect specification is yet to be written and 
it is not a difficult matter to find flaws in any aver- 
age document. The present volume leaves much 
to “‘the approval of the architect,’’ or ‘‘as directed 
by the architect.’’ Clauses of this nature leave 
questions of doubt in the mind of the contractor 
and do not make for a definite specification. The 
clauses are necessarily so arranged that the specifica- 
tion writer must fill in numerous blanks. This is 
to be expected in any form prepared to cover many 
different types of buildings. The clauses are often 
brief at the sacrifice of being definite and complete. 

Under “Sheet Metal and Roofing,”’ the follow- 
ing clause is noted: ““This contractor shall guaran- 
tee all roofs—and shall make good, without cost 
to the owner, any damage caused by leakage during 
that period.” This is a broad guarantee, and one 
to which roofers properly hesitate to subscribe. 
Again, the use of clauses such as‘‘Build cement steps 
reinforced with heavy expanded metal,’’ would re- 
sult in a document which is not specific. What is 
“heavy expanded metal’’? Why not state the gauge 
or weight to be used? 

This volume, used with judgment, will perform 
the service of a checking list and in some cases pro- 
vide clauses which may be directly incorporated in 
architects’ specifications. 

The appendix contains the general conditions of 
the A. I. A. standard contract form. 


Ready-Written Specifications. By Leicester B. Holland 
and Harry Parker. Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York. 274 pages. Size 8¥%x11 inches. Price $5.50. 


eo 6) 
TO REMEDY AN OMISSION 


Ix THE article in our issue of April 20 dealing 
with the city plan of Buffalo certain drawings 
shown on pages 446, 447, 449 and 450 were, we 
are now advised, the work of the office of Bennett, 
Parsons and Frost, consulting architects, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. The failure to give credit to this firm of 
architects is due to the fact that when this material 
was furnished us, we were not advised that these 
drawings had been prepared apart from the office 
of the Buffalo City Planning Association. 
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THE NEIL HOUSE, Columbus, Ohio: Gustave W. Drach, Architect, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Dreher Supply Company, 
Plumbing Jobbers, Columbus, Ohio; J. A. McBride Mechanical Equipment Company, Plumbers, St. Louis, Missouri 





An Inspiring 
Community 


Such is that fine exemplar 
of American community- 
planning — Kohler Village, 
where live the makers of 
Kohler plumbing fixtures 
and private electric plants 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


Plumbing Fixtures 


ewes a week passes without the addition of 
some new name to the blue book of hotels in 
which Kohler Plumbing Fixtures are used. 


Now comes the Neil House, just completed in Columbus, 
Ohio, with its 625 Kohler built-in baths — one more 
tribute to the fineness of this ware and to the regard in 
which it is held by the architects of America. 

Kohler fixtures will maintain and extend that regard — 
by manifesting asin the past those quiet evidences of 
superiority which distinguish the exceptional from the 
merely good. 


KOHLER CO, Founded 1873, KOHLER,WIS. 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan ,Wis.- Branches in Principal Cities 
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“BREAKERS AHEAD!” 
Unoer the above title, Lutheran Church Art, a 


leaflet printed from time to time in the interest of 
better church architecture, prints the following. 
which is good advice, not only to church building 
committees but to laymen everywhere contemplat- 
ing building operations. 

The article states: —To a number of brethren 
who have written us that they intend to build a 
church without an architect, permit us to say: 
Don't. True enough, a pastor in lowa and another 
in Minnesota have just dedicated very nice churches 
which they themselves designed. But we have very 
few Pastor Schliepsiecks and Pastor Muellers, who 
have the ability to do such things. Not all are 
gifted along that line. 

Not only must a pastor be able to design, but 
he must have read a number of good books on 
church building, he must have a structural sense, 
and an ability to see proportions and scale. Then, 


and most important of all, he must have an un- 


canny knack of being able to persuade his building 
committee to build just as he wants them to. Not 
one man in a thousand has this last rare gift. 

The mere ability to make nice drawings bears 
precisely the same relation to designing a church 
that beautiful penmanship bears to a good sermon. 
Many people can draw nice pictures, and produce 
beautiful floor plans and elevations, but not on 
in ten thousand can translate these into building 
materials and make the result look as it should. 

Architecture is a learned profession, just as much 
as is theology, law, medicine and the teaching pro- 
fession. Church building is a highly specialized 
subdivision thereof. 

It is simply impossible for an ordinary drafts- 
man, or a contractor, or a structural engineer, or a 
young man who makes drawings for real estate 
promoters or sash and door mills, to turn out de- 
signs for a satisfactory church. We have seen too 
many failures to be misled by theory. 

Granting for the sake of argument that an ama- 
teur has turned out a set of satisfactory designs, 
what guarantee have we that these will be carried 
out properly’? Without the supervision of some- 
body who will insist with stubborn determination 
that the drawings must be strictly followed, fail- 
ure is bound to result, because every member of the 
church is absolutely sure to have some suggestion 
that he wants to see carried out. He will, in 999 
cases out of a possible 1,000, insist that the nave 
be widened, the windows made much larger, the 
basement raised a few feet more out of the ground, 
the pitch of the roof made flatter, all doors and 
windows cased like a residence, asbestos shingles 
used in place of slate, furniture ruined by hiding 
it back of a veneer of filler, stain, glossy varnish 
and who knows what else? 

The worst sort of penny-wisdom and pound- 
foolishness is to try to save money by getting along 
without an architect, or by getting a cheap archi- 
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tect. The wisest kind of wisdom is to get the very 
best and most experienced church architect possi- 
ble, and to pay him a fee that is in harmony with 
careful, painstaking, individual attention to the 
project in hand. Then allow him to decide every- 
thing pertaining to planning, proportions, scale, 
arrangement, choice of materials, size and location 
of windows, and design of furnishings. Money 
will be saved, and a tremendous amount of quar- 
relling and wounded feelings avoided. 


2m 


ANNUAL MEETING, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
TESTING MATERIALS 


Tue twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials will be held at 
the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, June 
21 to 25. Details of the program are now being 
developed by Committee E-6 on Papers and Publi- 
cations. It is announced that at one of the sessions 
the first Edgar Marburg Lecture will be given by 
Arthur N. Talbot, Professor in Charge of Theo- 
retical and Applied Mechanics, University of III- 
inois. The subject of his lecture will be announced 
later. > 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS TO ORGANIZE 


An Institute of Quantity Surveyors in the United 
States is now under organization. The initial ses- 
sion of the Institute will be held in Chicago, June 
7, 8 and g. Discussions and creative work of im- 
portance and interest will take place. Those inter- 
ested in co-operating in this movement or those de- 
siring further information are requested to com- 
municate with G. Szmak, 945 Main Street, Bridge- 


port, Conn. 7 


ARCHITECT AGAIN ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
THE NEW YORK BUILDING CONGRESS 


By the election of R. H. Shreve of the firm of 
Shreve & Lamb, an architect will continue as presi- 
dent of The New York Building Congress. Mr. 
Shreve’s predecessor was Stephen F. Voorhees. 
member of the firm of McKenzie, Voorhees & 
Gmelin. The relation of the architect to the Build- 
ing Congress is an important one and offers many 
unusual opportunities for continuing and bettering 
harmonious relations throughout the building in- 
dustry and promoting a more sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems common to various 
branches of the industry. The New York Building 
Congress has not erred in selecting an architect as 
its directing and presiding officer. 
2 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, NATIONAL 
LIME ASSOCIATION 


Tue eighth annual convention of The National 
Lime Association will be held at the French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., June 8, 9, 10 
and 11. 
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MILCOR,) Products Insure! 


HE insurance which is built into any building in the 
form of quality construction, is the safest and most eco- 
nomical insurance available. If you would insure your reputa- 
tion for safe, permanent, true value buildings of all types — 
from homes to skyscrapers — insist on the genuine Milcor 
Products shown above, as a base for Better Plastering. 


Milcor Products insure firesafeness, freedom from cracks, 
permanent beauty, sanitary interiors, faultless exterior stucco 
work, general safety and genuine economy. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. LA CROSSE, WIS. 


MILCO 


PRODUCTS ESSENTIAL TO 


BETTER PLASTERING 





MILCOR- 
*STAY-RIB” 
and 
“NETMESH” 
METAL LATH NOW 

MADE ALSO IN 





ingot Iron 






CF PN aa a omy nam ee Se 


Our Book on “Modern Modes in 
Better Plastering’’ has become justly 
famous as an aid to promoting bet- 
ter construction. We have a copy 
for you. Write for it and ask for 
samples and complete technical 
data. Interiors of many of the finest 
homes in America are shown in this 
Book and suggestions of great value 
for anyone contemplating building 
are embodied in its ges. Thou- 
sands of Architects, Engineers and 
Contractors are now using this book 
whenever discussing plastering 
with their clients. 


Member of National Council 
for Better Plastering 


BETTER PLASTERING if 





Specifications of most products advertised in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT appear in the Specification Manual 
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CEDAR, 2,300 YEARS OLD, SAVED BY 
SUBSCRIPTION 


The oldest tree in the State of Washington has re- 
cently been rescued. It is a great cedar tree below 
Mount Teneriffe, a few miles from North Bend, 
and it has been saved from the woodman’s axe 
through the efforts of the Washington Natural 
Parks Association. 

The giant tree is 200 feet high, has a diameter 
of 18.4 feet and a circumference of 58.6 feet a yard 
above the ground, and is approximately 2,300 years 
of age. Its age is not known precisely, but it has 
been so estimated because a nearby stump of almost 
the same dimensions had 2,300 rings. 

The tree has survived three complete generations 
of forest growth, according to forestry experts who 
have examined the locality. It shows no signs of 
having yet arrived at old age. Purchase of the tree 
was made possible by public subscription, $1,800 
having been raised for the purchase of the plot con- 
taining this tree and eighteen other large cedars. The 
plot has been given to the State and will be incor- 
porated in the park system. 

2M 
FRENCH CHATEAU DESTROYED 
Tue historic chateau of Prouniers, in the Hautes 
Alpes, has recently been destroyed by fire. Built in 
the thirteenth century, it was subjected to repeated 
assault during the religious wars in the Savoy 
against the Bourbons, and later during the 1793 
Revolution. Very little of the valuable furniture 


which it contained was saved, and the damage is 
estimated at several millions of francs. 


eo) 
PERSONALS 


Charles K. Bryant, architect, has opened an of- 
fice at 126 Southeast Second Street, Miama, Fla. 


Pe) 


Neil J. Convery, architect, is now occupying his 
own studio building at 32 Walnut Street, New- 
ark, N. J. dies 

George Fulton, Jr., architect, is now located at 
his new office, 122 East Forty-first Street, New 
York City. -_ 

Isadore Rosenfield, architect, has moved his of- 
fices from 101 Park Avenue to 155 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City. 


Toa) 


Leander McCord, architect, has moved his office 
from 627 Powers Building to 530 Sibley Build- 
ing, 328 Main Street East, Rochester, N. Y. 


2m 


Walter Wood Anderson, architect and consult- 
ing engineer, has opened an office at 68 East Main 
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Street, Bay Shore, N. Y., where he would be 
pleased to receive manufacturers’ catalogs. 


am 


Henry C. Pelton, architect; Frank M. Machan, 
Charles Crane and Harold G. Webb, associates, 


have moved their offices to 415 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 
2M 
F. J. Householder, architectural engineer, has 
moved his offices to 220 Central Trust Building, 
Altoona, Pa., where he would be pleased to have 
manufacturers send new catalogs and price lists. 


om 


Jacob Espedahl and Kaare S. Espedahl have 
formed a partnership under the firm name of Espe- 
dahl & Espedahl, architects, with offices in the 
Nelson Building, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


ea) 


Jorge Arteaga Isazza, architect, Irarrazabal No. 
3800, Santiago de Chile, South America, has in 
hand a hotel project and would be pleased to re- 
ceive manufacturers’ catalogs and samples. 


om 


Holmes & Von Schmid, architects, have moved 
their office from 299 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, to No. 1, The Crescent, Montclair, N. J. 
Manufacturers are requested to send catalogs and 
samples. 

2m 

Collins & Sheffield, architects, announce the re- 
moval of their office from the former temporary 
address at 405 N. E. Twenty-fourth Street, to 
their present address in Suite 1014-1015 Exchange 
Building, Miami, Fla. 


Mackenzie Waters announces that Waters & 
Wilkes, architects, 96 Bloor Street West, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, have dissolved their partnership 
and that he will continue the practice of architec- 
ture under his own name at the same address. 


2m 


Charles G: Ogden has retired from the firm of 
Ogden & Gander, architects. Associated with Joseph 
J. Gander are his brothers, Conrad J. and John P. 
Gander, and the firm will continue as Gander, 
Gander & Gander, architects, 17 Steuben Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 

2M 

M:. C. Parker announces that the firm of Parker 
%& Crawford, architects, Amarillo, Tex., has been 
dissolved and that he will continue the practice of 
architecture under the name of Martin C. Parker 
% Company, architects, Suite 303, Temple Ellis 
Building, Lubbock, Tex. Manufacturers’ catalogs 
and samples are desired. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


"THERE'S a wealth of interesting material to ap- 
pear in our issue of June 20. Apartment houses, 
city and suburban, will be very completely pre- 
sented in the text and in numerous illustrations of 
new types both as to design and plan. 

In spite of the many warnings daily expressed 
as to the menace to the home in the tendency to- 
ward the apartment dwelling, the development of 
that type of residence goes irresistibly forward. A 
new and extremely interesting type, the subur- 
ban apartment, is being erected. A feature of these 
groups is the garden surroundings. Some pictur- 
esque effects have been secured, and their introduc- 
tion is the one big thing that saves the suburban 
apartment from the dreary, monotonous and non- 
domestic aspect of city types. All these features will 
be presented in the next issue. The importance of 
planning is fully realized, and the issue of June 20 
will contain many new types that will serve as val- 
uable suggestive material. 


2M 
The tendency in most of our large cities to build 
to unusual heights, necessitates that the problems 


of wind pressure should be carefully considered. 
Recent experiments and investigations conducted 


by the Bureau of Standards have resulted in the de- 


termination of certain factors that when applied to 
construction have a very large value. We shall 
shortly present the report of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in which will be set forth the facts of these 
experiments. o 

The artistic observer will not perhaps look with 
approval on the efforts that are being made to clean 
the fronts of buildings. He will have in mind the 
fine effects that he has noted on the occasion of his 
visits tc Europe and to South America, where time 
and nature have softened to the most beautiful 
grays the outer surfaces of buildings. But, if we 
must arrest the handiwork of nature, must restore 
to its pristine newness the front of a building, we 
should learn of the different methods employed so 
that it will be possible to proceed intelligently. 
There will appear in the issue of June 20 an article 
on the steam cleaning of a limestone building. This 
article will tell how and why the stone building 
was steam cleaned. 





The moving picture film has come to the con- 
struction industry, and in some instances—mayjor 
operations—the moving picture has replaced the 
usual ‘progress photograph.”’ These films have not 
only a very useful purpose in fixing the exact meth- 
ods of placing certain materials, but they may fur- 
ther fill an educational purpose in the class room 
and lecture halls in schools of architecture and 
building. 

There have been prepared for early presentation 
the films made in connection with the erection of 
certain high buildings, and more particularly as 
referring to the recently completed building of S. 
W. Straus & Co. of Chicago. This article will be 
well illustrated. 

2M 

Seasonal employment is a problem that has been 
seriously considered by the contractor and by the 
Government. Secretary Hoover's Committee on 
Seasonal Employment has made an exhaustive re- 
port and the result of its investigation has been 
practically to show just how labor might become 
steadily employed throughout the whole year. 

There is in preparation an article that will set 
forth the methods that have been found to be the 
best as relating to Winter construction. This arti- 
cle supplements the very complete representation of 
the work on the Standard Oil Building in New 
York, shown in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT dur- 
ing 1925. “a 


The 1926 edition of THE AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT’S Specification Manual (Volume 8) is now 
being prepared and will be ready for distribution 
this Summer. The demand for this useful help in 
specification writing is today greater than ever be- 
fore. In fact, we are told by many architect sub- 
scribers that they consider it an invaluable help. 

To make sure that you will receive your copy, 
you had better send in your name now. The edition 
is limited and will, at present rate of application, 
be early exhausted. 

This Specification Manual is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the service that this journal gives its sub- 
scribers, and also to its advertisers. Poor specifica- 
tion methods lead to dissatisfaction. With THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT’S Specification Manual at 
hand, there is no chance for mistake either in 
method of use or in selection. 
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CHURCH OF SAN VICENTE, AVILA 
DETAILS OF SPANISH ARCHITECTURE 
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